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Selected Fea ture Article 


Organizational Problem—§ 


Dale S. Beach, Assistant Professor, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
hails from Latham, New York. De- 
grees: B.S. in Administrative Engi- 
neering and M.S. in Industrial and 
Labor Relations — Cornell Univer- 
sity. Consultant to New York Tele- 
phone Company, Western Electric 
Company, Air Products, Trico 
Products and Westinghouse. 


S EVIDENCED by the content of the abundant literature 
A in the management field and the expansion and pros- 
pering of supervisory training and executive development 
programs in industry, it is apparent that increasing attention 
in recent years has been devoted to the problems of the 
human relations of administration, of leadership, supervi- 
sion, and personnel management. However, inadequate 
attention is being given to the problems of subordination. 

Supervision and subordination are closely related. By 
improving the caliber of management, by giving the prac- 
ticing manager greater insights and understanding of the 
supervisory process, we expect that some of the problems 
of superior-subordinate will be alleviated. However, the 
emphasis has been that of management looking downward 
to determine how to motivate people to increase their 
effectiveness, and how to raise morale in order to reduce 
turnover and grievances and minimize disciplinary prob- 
lems. There is need to systematically examine work rela- 
tionships from the perspective of the subordinate. Practically 
everyone, except the independent proprietor, has a boss. 
Certainly the myriad supervisors and executives in the large 
corporation all have their superiors. Even the president has 
the board of directors that he must satisfy. 

Since a manager is unable to do everything himself he 
has the power to assign certain duties and responsibilities 
to his subordinates. The prevailing structure in nearly all 
organizations in our society which are devoted to work and 
the production of goods and services (purely social organi- 
zations, for example, would be excluded from this analysis) 
is primarily authoritarian. There is a formal chain of com- 
mand; everyone has his own boss and he is expected to 
comply with the orders transmitted to him from above. 


Force, in one form or another, frequently dwells in the 
background where it may be called upon to insure compli- 
ance with the wishes and directives of those in command. 
The superior dispenses rewards and punishments to gain 
the necessary adherence to his orders. Under such a system 
the subordinate, whether he be a rank and file worker or a 
general manager, must constantly focus his attention up- 
ward. He must comply. He must please. 


Organizational Nature of the 
Superior-Subordinate Relationship 

To go back to ancient times and earlier in the history of 
our world, domination of one individual over another 
occurred because one had greater strength, cunning, and 
agility so that he could subjugate another. Of course, when 
whole tribes were vanquished in battle by other tribes, the 
former often became slaves to their conquerors. 

When a group of people endeavored to work together 
to accomplish a common goal it was necessary to make 
the master-subordinate or leader-follower arrangements 
more formal and lasting. Instead of the chief or leader 
maintaining his position through brute force or through 
persuasion, groups have evolved through the centuries to 
the point where it is the position or office and not the per- 
son, himself, that determines who is boss and who is the 
follower. Formal organization structures have been estab- 
lished such that a subordinate respects the office of presi- 
dent, for example, and obeys the orders of whomever hap- 
pens to occupy that post. This institutionalized arrangement 
does not deny, of course, that some leaders by their nature 
and methods are able to win greater loyalty and effort from 
their followers than others. 

Modern leadership theory advocates positive motivation 
— the holding out of the prospect of rewards to the subor- 
dinates so that they will want to conform to the wishes of 
the leader. The leader seeks to provide satisfaction for the 
wants and needs of his people while at the same time they 
are working effectively for the goals of the enterprise. 
Nevertheless, if the positive approach does not succeed rule 
through compulsion and fear is always lurking in the back- 
ground. Threat of unpleasant work assignments, loss of 
status, denial of a wage increase, and loss of job are pos- 
sible courses of action which the superior can take to 
insure compliance with his orders. 


Courtesy, Advanced Management, December 1960. Reprinted with permission of the publisher, Society for the Advancement of 


Management. 
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Subordinate-Superior 


The Superior-Subordinate Relationship 

The superior, whether he be a foreman, superintendent, 
or general manager, delegates duties and authority to his 
subordinates and in turn holds them accountable for the 
proper carrying out of the assigned work. The performance 
of his work unit is determined to a great extent by the 
caliber of his employees and by the work which they do. 
Their success is his success and their failure is likewise his. 

He may wish he had better men. He may re-train and try 
to mold their attitudes and behavior. He may cajole, encour- 
age, or threaten. For a supervisor knows that his superiors 
are continually evaluating his effectiveness in guiding his 
work unit toward the accomplishment of its goals. He feels 
that he must present as favorable a picture as possible to 
his boss in order to maintain his own position. 

The relationship between a leader and an employee is 
an adaptive one. If the relationship is to be enduring and 
successful each must adjust and modify his behavior to fit 
the attitudes, demands and reactions of the other. Because 
of individual differences among subordinates they may react 
in a variety of ways to a particular act or pronouncement. 
One’s life history and system of values will influence the 
way in which he interprets and responds to the behavior 
of his boss. 

How often have we noticed that some individuals who 
are rising up the executive ladder, while they have a person- 
ality of their own and a certain set of beliefs and ideals, 
seem to take on or adopt as their own many of the values 
and attitudes of the executive to whom they report presently. 
And when these same men are in time transferred to other 
units such that they are now subordinate to different execu- 
tives possessing somewhat different viewpoints and person- 
alities, we find that they gradually express these new 
sentiments as their own. These men, if questioned, would 
not admit to changing their colors to suit their environment. 
But whether the change is achieved consciously or uncon- 
sciously the position in which a subordinate finds himself 
practically demands a measure of this behavior. 


When A New Superior Takes Over 

The problems of adjustment and change are highlighted 
when a new supervisor or manager takes over. The incum- 
bent employees have already made the necessary adjustments 
in their attitudes, expectations, and behavior in order to 


by Dale S. Beas 


get along successfully with the previous boss, They mug 
go through the same process again for the new man. The 
problems are especially great if the new superior has con, 
from another company or organization. His methods , 
operation, values, and expectations will in all likelihood 
different. 


He expects personal loyalty and acquiescence to pi) 


orders. If the supervisor is authoritarian he expects “yey” 
men; if a participative-type leader he expects intelligey 
contributions and suggestions. So, very often we see thy 
subordinates leave a company, are transferred or dischargei 
because of disagreements and clashes of personality wit 
the new manager. This phenomenon is particularly prevaley 
at the middle and upper levels of management where peopk 
are particularly likely to be “all wrapped up” in their jot 
and take them very seriously. There may be fundament/ 
clashes over policy and operating procedures especially i 
past practice has been solidified and stable over the year, 


Some Illustrations 

Let us highlight our discussion of the problems of subor 
dination by looking at some specific examples. 

In the installation and maintenance department of ox 
public utility one foreman made such a profound impression 
upon two of the ten men who worked for him over a period 
of several years that they actually changed their religion 
beliefs and denominational affiliation to conform to bis 
In this same company in another work unit, a teetotaliy 
foreman persuaded all of his subordinates to give up drinkin 
and smoking. They did this and apparently the change wa 
permanent. However, later when this foreman was tran 
ferred to another unit he was replaced by one who definite 
did not share his views. The employees noted this chang 
in leadership climate and many reverted to their former way 

Take the case of a group of professional employees it 
a particular research organization. The director of this unl 
had been a popular, highly respected, permissive type d 
leader who had managed to develop a high level of esptt 
de corps and of motivation in the group. His work unit wi 
effectively accomplishing its goals. This man was especial} 
gifted in the art of developing enthusiasm among his met 
Because of his accomplishments this individual was prt 
moted to a position of greater responsibility in anothe 
department of the company. His successor has proved 1 
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be a martinet. He will not allow any participation by his 
subordinates in decision making. He refuses to accept sugges- 
tions. He disciplines subordinates in front of the group. 
Work loads and dead-lines are unreasonable. Downward 
communications are often conflicting and seldom put in 
writing. Upward communication is discouraged. The group 
as a whole is completely demoralized and frustrated. Yet 
this autocrat operates within the letter of the organizational 
personnel policies while constantly violating the spirit. To 
relieve their frustration and to protect themselves the men 
are all searching for a means of escape. All are actively 
seeking other positions either within the company or with 
other firms. They feel that appeal to higher authority within 
the company (over their immediate superior’s head) would 
Jead to further repressive measures from their boss. 

If there are disagreements over practices, procedures, 
methods, and treatment the subordinate can discuss these 
with his boss to seek an adjustment. He may even appeal 
over the head of his superior to the next higher level of 
management. But the subordinate knows that regardless 
of the answer obtained, he must still live with his boss in 
their day-to-day relationships. 


Need for the Establishment of a Judicial System 

To solve this dilemma work organizations, which include 
business and industrial establishments, must take steps to 
insure that the judicial function be adequately provided for. 
At the present time it is almost universally a standard 
practice for the supervisors, managers and executives to 
perform both the executive and judicial functions. Top 
management executives may perform the legislative function 
as well. There is no separation of powers as in civil govern- 
ment. The manager is not only the initiator of action but 
he is ‘also the judge, jury, and prosecutor. This anomaly 
is particularly striking in employee discipline and grievance 
cases. 

In democratically oriented governments the judicial, 
executive, and legislative divisions are elected by the gov- 
erned (the people). The judiciary is not subservient to nor 
apart of the executive branch. Of course work organizations 
are not democratic governments; they are to a great extent 
authoritarian. Therefore, it would be impractical to attempt 
to superimpose the governmental system upon work estab- 
lishments. But this fact does not obviate the conclusion 
that they should make better provision for the judicial 
function than they now do. Any methods selected would 
have to be designed to fit the particular goals and structure 
of the organization. 


Some Possible Solutions 

There are a number of organizational arrangements which 
might be adopted to meet this need for a judicial system. 
Recause of differences in objectives, structure, and the 
environment in which they operate it is unlikely that any 
one solution will be suitable to all organizations. Some 
experimentation is desirable. 

Unionization of employees almost always brings about 
the installation of a formal grievance procedure having 
arbitration by an independent third party (the judicial 


function) as a final step of appeal. This approach to the 
problem works well especially where the parties (both union 
and employer) have honestly endeavored to make it succeed 
and where they have acquired experience with the procedure. 
Essentially, under this system, the union represents the 
employee, presents the grievance to management, and if a 
satisfactory solution is not reached, the union appeals the 
case to successively higher levels of management. An inde- 
pendent arbitrator serving in the role of a judge may receive 
the grievance on appeal and render a decision with which 
both parties generally agreed to abide. 

Management, itself, then must take the initiative in 
establishing a formalized appeal and judicial procedure to 
provide a means of airing disagreements and complaints, 
evaluating them, testing them against established personnel 
policies and practices, and implementing the decisions. Such 
a procedure or organizational arrangement would be suitable 
for settling many problems in addition to those occasioned 
by the superior-subordinate relationship. However, it would 
seem that these would predominate. Indeed, the typical 
procedure in industry provides that an employee must first 
discuss his problems related to the work environment with 
his boss before going elsewhere. 

A grievance procedure for non-union employees (super- 
visors and managers are employees too and could also use 
the procedure) may use an impartial outside arbitrator or 
panel of arbitrators as the final step. Usually where com- 
panies have set up a grievance procedure for non-union 
employees no provision is made for arbitration. The chief 
executive officer constitutes the court of final appeal. 
Employers often feel that it would be unwise to have their 
authority over people and operations within the organization 
diluted by some outside agency. From the subordinate’s 
viewpoint it would certainly be advantageous to gain the 
benefit of an outside impartial judicial agency after exhaust- 
ing the steps within the organization. 

Another approach that could be used would be to set 
up a joint committee composed of management and 
employee representatives, perhaps with rotating membership, 
that would serve as a final appeal step within the establish- 
ment. This committee could be endowed with the authority 
to hear testimony, conduct investigations, and render binding 
decisions which would presumably be enforced by operating 
or line management. If this committee or board of review 
were to be established for the purpose of adjusting and 
deciding cases involving supervisors and managers them- 
selves it could simply be composed of a group of executives, 
perhaps from different levels in the structure. 

Labor unions, as organizations, also have an authority 
structure, problems of internal union discipline, and 
grievances by members in relation to actions of their own 
leaders. Recognizing the need for providing members with 
an opportunity for judicial review the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 contains a “Bill of 
Rights” for individual union members. 

Two and one-half years before passage of this law the 
United Automobile Workers Union, as a specific example, 
established a public review board composed of independent 
and eminent citizens to which members could appeal their 
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A schematic chart showing a procedure for judicial review of problems and disputes arising during the course of work 
relationships. The structure must be adapted to meet needs of particular organizations. There should, however, always 
be some measure of independence between employer and judicial review organizations. 


grievances against the union. The constitution of the union 
was amended at that time to set up this appeal board and 
to give it the authority and duty to make final and binding 
decisions in all cases placed before it by aggrieved members 
or subordinate bodies of the U.A.W.* 


Many organizations (probably most of them) have not 
become sufficiently aware of the problem to feel that any 
new organizational arrangement is necessary. Many execu- 
tives believe that by creating management training programs 
which give predominant emphasis to the human relations 
of administration they can so improve the understanding 
and leadership performance of their subordinate managers, 
department heads, and supervisors that most of these 
problems of superior-subordinate will be solved or essen- 
tially alleviated. Indeed, training courses can certainly 
improve mutual understanding and the caliber of leadership. 
But they cannot be expected to solve what is, to: a large 
extent, an organizational problem created by the essentially 
authoritarian nature of most work groups. 

Summary 

All organizations devoted to the accomplishment of work 
whether they be private business, educational, military, or 
governmental must of necessity have a well-defined authority 
structure in order to survive and in order to accomplish 
their goals. They must contain the leader and the led and 
in large establishments they contain several levels of leaders. 
The leader or superior must be in a position to allocate 


* Booklet published by the United Automobile Workers Union entitled 
A More Perfect Union ... The U.A.W. Public Review Board — Why, 
What, How. 


rewards and penalties to his subordinates in order to insure 
a unified, cooperative effort directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of a goal. A certain amount of power and force seems 
to be essential for the system to function effectively. This 
coercion, of course, must be controlled and carefully 
channeled. 

The power of the superior over the lives of his subordi- 
nates causes them to continually seek his approval and 
support. Their survival, security, and progress are deter- 
mined primarily by the strength and nature of this relation- 
ship. Excessive upward orientation toward the boss is a 
prevalent phenomenon. The subordinate becomes dependent 
rather than independent. He must conform to the expect- 
tions of his boss. In a great many situations the relationships 
work out entirely satisfactorily, but if perchance things go 
sour, if there is a divergence of attitudes, values, and 
methods, if they do not see eye-to-eye, the subordinate is 
often placed in a dilemma. His alternatives usually are few 
in number and many of them involve great persona 
accommodation (often sacrifice) and some involve consider. 
able risk. 

It is specifically proposed that top management must 
become fully cognizant of the problem and all its rami- 
cations and that it make the necessary organizational and 
procedural modifications to correct this problem. Provision 
for an effective and workable judicial system must be made. 
The potential benefits in terms of reduced anxiety atl 
frustration on the part of employees are great. They cat 
become more highly motivated to work toward the goal 
of the organization. The way can then be opened for a mort 
complete utilization of the creative and productive energies 
of employees. ‘ 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


HUMAN VALUES WHERE PEOPLE WORK. T. G. SPATES. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 246 pages. $4.50. 


Through the life of the author, which spans about a half-century in management 
activities, we have an informal history of the evolution of personnel management in 
the U. S. Mr. Spates is a former vice-president of General Foods Corporation and 
Professor Emeritus of Personnel Administration, Yale University.. The full sweep of 
his experiences, views, observations, and outlook pertain to organizational life in 
government and non-profit enterprises as they do to organization in business and 
industry. These are presented in ten chapters in this somewhat autobiographical 
account: (1) Tribute to Some Pioneers; (2) How I Got This Way; (3) A Background 
for Perspective: 1911-1929; (4) Big Government and Big Labor: 1930-1958; (5) Busi- 
ness Leaders Survey the Scene; (6) The Great Change; (7) The Scientific Approach to 
Morale and Productivity; (8) Reflections on Steel and Unions; (9) Principles and 
Performance; and, (10) Philosophy — Proposal — Realities. 


In ‘‘How I Got This Way,’’ in which Mr. Spates reflects upon the span of years and 
experiences, the reader gains a clear picture of the march of events from early 

bos sism and disdain of the worker to the recent emergence of personne] management 
and the concern for the employee as a human resource. ‘‘The Great Change’’ is an 
impressive chapter showing the evolution of the personnel management movement from 
1913 to 1958. The author’s reminiscences bring into focus major events in business 
and government and also put us in touch with the lives, personal philosophies, and 
deeds of many of the pioneers in management, labor relations, and industrial life in 


the United States. (B-60~46) 


MANAGEMENT OF TRAINING PROGRAMS, F. A. DePHILLIPS AND OTHERS, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 451 pages. $9.00. 


The chief values of this book are in (1) its timeliness, (2) its concern with the why as 
well as the how of training, (3) the role and relationship of training programs within 
the larger context of management, (4) its emphasis on objectives and evaluation, and 
(5) the persistent theme of training as a management function and the execution of 
this important function. In essence, the focus is on —_— as an emerging professio 
and its contribution as a management function. On the whole, this new Irwin publica- 
tion provides us with a consolidated volume on the subject of training which is long 
overdue. 


The authors structure the book into four main units. Unit 1 treats management func- 
tions and training problems — including historical background, purposes and goals, 
and the human equation in training. Unit 2 deals with theories of learning, the learner, 
principles of training, methods of instruction, and training aids. Unit 3 is concerned 
with the organization and administration of training programs — organization structure, 
establishing and gaining acceptance of training programs, determining needs and pro- 
viding resources to meet the needs, and general direction of training programs, plus 
special attention on supervisory training and management development programs. Unit 
4 provides a significant section on research, experimentation, and evaluation in regard 
to the important element of training and the heavy investments which it often repre- 
sents. Each of the seventeen chapters is followed by a summary and a set of suggest- 
ed exercises on ‘‘things to discuss and to do.’’ Many illustrations, outlines, example 
and references aid in the presentations throughout. B-6 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 3RD EDITION. G. W. TERRY. 
Richard D. {ruin, Inc, 1960. 778 pages. 39.65. 


The Preface to the book expresses very well the characteristics of this third edition 
of Terry’s Principles of Management: ‘‘Planning, organizing, actuating, and control- 
ling remain the fundamental functions of management making up the management pro- 
cess. These functions constitute the framework around which the book is built. How- 
ever, the contents have been strengthened, up-dated, and modified to improve clarity 
and arouse enthusiastic interest in the subject of management. Seven brand-new chap- 
ters have been added. Especial emphasis has been given planning, which is rapidly 
growing in managerial importance. Decision making, managerial creativity, and the art 
of management have been more thoroughly developed and placed in the presentation of 
the material in keeping with what their importance commands. The most recent 
thoughts in organizing have been added, latest actuating techniques and practices 
included, and the chapters on controlling simplified and expounded. Recent develop- 
ments such as operations research, linear programming, automation, and integrated 
data processing are included in the pertinent subject areas. Many new and improved 
charts and i)lustrations give increased vitality to the discussions.” 


Many of the case problems following each chapter are new. About two-thirds of the 
case problems appear in print for the first time in this third edition. Dr. Terry’s 
book remains, as in earlier editions, one of the best books available on general 


management and is universally used by students and practitioners. 
(B-60—48) 
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MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. V. K. ROWLAND. 
American Management Association, 1960. 192 pages. $5.25. 


In this addition to the AMA Handbook Series, the author deals with the most signifi- 
cant theme of line management — managerial performance standards. All that is said 
of the expectation of results and accountability of a manager has little or no basis 
without some sound structuring of managerial performance standards, and Mr. Row- 
land’s effective reminder is well timed. A good deal of content is compressed into 
this handbook. The eleven (11) chapters include: (1) The Management of People; 
(2) What are Managerial Performance Standards?; (3) Determining the What of the 
Management Job; (4) Determining the How Well of the Management Job; (5) Setting 
Standards for Middle Management; (6) Getting Agreement and Understanding on Each 
Major Segment; (7) Setting Standards for First-Line Management; (8) Setting Standards 
for ‘‘Nebulous’’ and Top-Level Jobs (The Individual Approach); (9) Some Commonly 
Discussed Questions About Standards; (10) The Complete Picture; and (11) Conclu- 
sions, Trends, and Needs. 


Through the use of outlines, guides, exhibits, and role playing sequences, as well as 
the basic text content, Mr. Rowland provides a clear and convincing body of know- 
ledge on managerial performance standards for lower, middle, and upper management 

ersonnel. The informal tone of the discussion of commonly asked questions is 
illuminating. The closing chapter on ‘'The Complete Picture’’ is a very valuable aid 
in effectively summarizing the subject so well treated in the book. Its outline form 
and focus on the essentials provides a feature which readers will appreciate. 


(B-60—49) 


GROUP DYNAMICS. 2ND EDITION. D. CARTWRIGHT AND A. ZANDER. 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1960. 826 pages. $7.25. 


In the compendium of ‘‘research and theory”’ of group dynamics, this second edition 
incorporates the large fund of research findings since 1953 when the initial edition 
was first published. Eighteen new articles have been added, displacing a number of 
others in the earlier edition, in order to up-date the book and include the most current 
findings. There have been revisions in the text, enlarged bibliography, and much in 
the way of new content. The editors, both associated with the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, give balance to the work of the researchers 
in the field of group dynamics. 


The forty-two (42) contributions represented in this volume are blocked within six 
major parts: (1) Introduction to Group Dynamics; (2) Group Cohesiveness; (3) Group 
Pressures and Group Standards; (4) Individual Motives and Group Goals; (5) Leader- 
ship and Group Performance; and (6) The Structural Projection of Groups. The works 
of Schachter, Deutsch, Lippitt, Haire, Cartwright, Bavelas, Zander, and others are 
included. The cross-section of articles give adequate coverage to major subjects 
such as the informal organization, communication, group pressures, motivation, power 
relationships, performance, and other subjects. The article on ‘‘Overcoming Resist- 
ance to Change’’ is based on the significant experiments conducted in the Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation. The volume is rich in bibliographic citations and 
Statistical and graphic exhibits relative to the many research projects. 


(B-—60—£0) 


HOW 900 COMP ANIES GET MANAGEMENT INFORMATION OVER TO 
EMPLOYEES. DARTNELL SURVEY. 
Dartell Corporation, Chicago, 1959. 10 Sections. $24.00. 


In its series of surveys the Dartnell Corporation continues to build for the management 
profession a valuable fund of information about policies and practices — and in this 
fecent survey its contribution is especially significant. The compilation and publica- 
tion was undertaken with these main objectives in mind: (1) to provide a compre- 

hensive report on the objectives, methods, and results of communications programs 
currently employed in American business and industry, and (2) to make available to 
interested executives, managers, and other officials a handbook of practical, ‘thow- 
to’’ information which they could find profitable in developing or improving communica 
tions in their own organizations. Both objectives are well attained. : 


The large fund of survey findings and the cross-section of policies, practices, and 
experiences are presented in this publication in ten sections: (1) Making the New 
Employee Company-Minded; (2) Bulletins and Bulletin Boards as Management Tools; 
(3) Strengthening Understanding of Company Policy Through Employee Manuals; 

(4) Using Employee Publications to Get Co-operation; (5) Making the Suggestion 
System Work for Management; (6) Learning What Employees Think About Management; 
(7) Getting Supervisors on the Management Team; (8) Effective Contests and Cam- 
paigns; (9) Using Nonmonetary Benefits to Best Advantage; (10) Organizing a Chain 
of Command for Effective Communication. Each section pervides at the outset a com- 
posite of the findings of the survey and is further highlighted by selected statements 
of officials of the 900 companies which participated in the survey. (B-60-51) 
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BLUE COLLAR MAN. T. V. PURCELL. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. 300 pa -- $6.00. 


The auchor turns in a performance which .s creditable for a sociologist, economist 
psychologist, and keen observer of life on the labor-management scene, and has pro- 
duced this book which grows out of ten y_ars of research. The book carries the sub- 
title, ‘‘Patterns of Dual Allegiance in Industry.’’? The worker develops dual alle- 
giance, concludes the author, in that he approves of and supports both his company 
and his union. This dual allegiance in the mass-producing industries is the rule 
rather than the exception. ‘‘In modern industry the worker must relate himself to two 
Major institutions: the management and the union. . .He perceives them as existing 
within the same environmental context; often he experiences them as parts of an inte- 
grated whole. . .He receives need-satisfactions from both. . .In the normal course of 
events he probably will be frustrated by or unhappy with some aspects of each organ- 
ization.’’? This statement from the Foreword to the book summarizes well the ‘‘dual 
world’’ which Father Purcell found in this extensive study of workers as employees 
and as unionists in the meat-packimg industry. 


It is a thorough exploration of the attitudes, behavior, and loyalties of workers in the 
meat-packing industry who are members of the three national unions — the Amalgam- 
ated, the Packinghouse Workers, and the National Brotherhood — working for Swift 
and Company in Chicago, Kansas City, and East St. Louis. It is based on hundreds 
of interviews. The author also lived for more than two years in the working-class 
districts of the major midwestern meat-processing centers. 

(B-—60-—52) 


HOW TO COMMUNICATE POLICIES ANDINSTRUCTIONS. J. D. COOPER 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 348 pages. $14.75. 


This BNA Operations Manual is a very welcome addition to the management tools 
needed by both line and staff officials in organizations. Too much of the literature of 
communications has been localized to rather small and inconsequential activities. 
Here, however, is an area of communication very vital to the life of an organization — 
the area of policies and their effective interpretation, transmittal, and carry-through in 
the communication process. In essence, the book deals with the » reparation and 
communication of written media of an enterprise — policies, procedures, and instruc- 
tions for doing the job. Part I, ‘‘Administrative and Operating Instructions,’’ covers 
the role of an instruction system, planning the system, launching a new program, 
compilation and codification, getting clearances and approvals, the distribution of 
instructions, making instructions work, and keeping the system current. Part II, 
‘*How-To-Do-It Instructions,’’ deals with technical manuals in an enterprise, how-to- 
do-its forthe consumers within the organization, and literature, training manuals, ani 
informational sources for learning. Part III, ‘‘Presentation Techniques,’’ is con- 
cerned with writing, explaining, and organizing the materials — including use of text 
and illustrations and the sequence of copy preparation, reproduction, and printing. 


Five very useful sections in the Appendix include: (1) how to design and use an 
organization manual, (2) planning a salesman’s manual, (3) planning the employee 
handbook, (4) planning the purchasing policy manual, and (5) planning and production 
checklists for a loose-leaf manual. A good representation, indeed, in this field. This 
is truly an operations oriented manual of considerable value to practitioners. 


(B-60-53) 


MANAGERIAL DECISION MAKING. R. W. MORELL. 
Bruce Publinshing Co., 1960. 201 pages. $6.00. 


This book is significant for it restoresthe keynote of individualization — personal 
judgment, analysis, thinking, and values as well as concern for the intangibles and 
the unmeasureables involved in the decision-making process. The focus is on logic 
and the individual’s exercise of logic in making managerial decisions. To this extent 
it also cautions against the belief that business decision-making is to become an 
automatic process based on built-in mathematical elements. The author’s position, 
so well expressed in the Introduction, is followed by this sequence of chapters: 

(1) the nature of decision-making, (2) the pattern of decision-making, (3) premises — 
the antecedents of decision, (4) decision and implication, (5) logical properties of 
premises, (6) induction and decision-making, (7) deduction and decision-making, and 
(8) logical analysis in decision-making. 


A set of twelve case studies, well diversified and drawn from realistic management 
situations in the various organizations, offer the reader opportunity to work laa 
lem-solving of these cases within the four stages of decision-making develope 
earlier in the book. The bibliography of books and articles includes a good cross- 
section on the writings in this field. In the statement of ‘‘Conclusions’’ the author 
stresses the significance of the syllogism to the decision-maker: first, as a means of 
testing an alternative and, second, it may be used to suggest experimental combina- 
tions of premises. In this bes the theory of the syllogism is as important to the 
decision-maker as it is to the logician. 

ecis aker as it is g (B-60-54) 
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THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION. OD. K. BERLO. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.,,1960. 318 pages. $4.25. 


As an introduction to the process of communication and the transmittal of ideas, the 
book draws upon many practical workshops and programs conducted by Michigan 
State University and other sources. Many of the points advocated and developed 
have been tested in programs for both groups in the U.S. and audiences of foreign 
nationals responsible for introducing new ideas into their countries and cultures. 
Dr. Berlo’s emphasis on the fundamentals is especially significant, and he presents 
these with clarity and effectiveness. 


The main chapters include: (1) Communication: Scope and Purpose; (2) A Model of 
the Communication Process; (3) The Fidelity of Communication; (4) Learning: Commu- 
nication in a Personal Context; (5) Interaction: the Goal of Interpersonal Communica- 
tion; (6) Social Systems: the Matrix of Communication; (7) Meaning and Communica- 
tion; (8) Dimensions of Meaning; (9) Observations and Judgments: the Structuring of 
Perception; (10) Inference: the Application of Structural Rigor; (11) Definition: An 
Attempt to Specify Meaning. Illustrations, examples, and models feature the 
presentations. - 


The book does not focus on communication in any one particular field such as busi- 
ness, governmant, or education. Its emphasis on fundamentals, prediction, feedback, 
barriers, attitudes, and behavior is applicable to all fields of endeavor. To a con- 
siderable extent it provides a good social science basis to our understanding of 
communication. (B-60-—55) 


ELEMENTS OF MANAGERIAL ACTION. M. J. JUCIUS AND W. E. SCHLENDER. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 439 pages. $9.00. 


Ranging from the background of management theory to the self-development of the 
individual manager, the twenty-three chapters of this book provide the reader with 
the full sweep of management, managerial action, and the manager. The chapters 
cover the following: (1) The Field of Management; (2) Philosophy of Management; 
(3) Planning; (4) Organizing; (5) Directing; (6) Controlling; (7) Objectives; (8)Policies; 
(9) Functions and Procedures; (10) Organization Structure; (11) Authority and Respon- 
sibility; (12) Line-and-Staff Relacionshinas (13) Informal Organization Structure and 
Relationships; (14) Human Relations; (15) Morale; (16) Motivation; (17) Grievances 
and Disciplinary Action; (18) Communications; (19) Procuring the Executive Team; 
(20) Processes of Executive Development; (21) Appraisal of Executives; (22) Compen- 
sation of Executives; and, (23) Executive Behavior. Throughout the authors utilize 
charts, illustrations, and effective outline-summaries. There is a balanced integra- 
tion of the conventional content of management and the newer fund of knowledge from 
psychology, sociology, and other behavioral sciences applied to the field of 
management. 


The nature of the book is such that it. has multiple uses — as an appropriate source 

in a formal management development program, as a basic volume for university stu- 

dents of management, for in-service company training programs, and as a medium for 
reading in connection with one’s self-development as a manager. 


(B-60-56) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. J.M. PFIFFNER AND F. P. SHERWOOD. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 481 pages. $9.00 


"Studies of administrative organization tend to cluster at one or the other of two 
poles. At one end is the traditional framework of job content, job structure, and job 
relationships — the mechanistic, engineering approach to the problem. At the other 
end is the human behavorial orientation, in which the sociologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists have been most prominent. As a result there has been a need for 
introductory materials which seek a middle ground between these two contrasting 
extremes. To provide such materials is the essential purpose of this book.”’ 


The book is structured in five parts: Part I — Organization in the Society: with chap- 
ters on (1) Molding of Organization in the Modern Society, (2) Complexity of Organiza- 
tion: the Concept of Overlays, (3) Complexity of Organization: Man, Groups, Institu- 
tions, (4) An Introduction to Formal Organization Theory, (5) Authority, Policy, and 
Administration as Organization Factors, (6) The Metamorphosis of Organization 
Theory; Part Il — (1) Specialization and Work Division, (2) Levels of Specialization 
and Coordination, (3) Coordination at the top, (4) Staff and Functional Aspects, 

(5) The Decentralization Pattern, (6) Formalization, and (7) Organization Planning; 
Part Ill — Modifying Systems: (1) The Culture, (2) Status, (3) Communication, 

(4) Power and Politics, (5) Structuring of Power, (6) Leadership; Part IV — Tuo 
Modem Models of Organization: The Fusion Process, and, the Decision; and, Part V 
— Perspectives: What Do We Want in Modern Organization?, Organization as a Social 
Issue, and Organization of the Future. (B-60-57) 
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EFFECTIVE WORK MANAGEMENT. MILON BROWN, 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 246 pages. $5.00. 


In presenting this springboard to a better understanding of management, the author 
ripe present and prospective managers with a frame of reference, a primer as the 

asis for ‘‘knowing’’ prior to ‘‘doing.’’ He builds this framework of management knowl- 
edge in five | amet Part I — The Meaning of Management; Part 2 — Planning and 
Making Sound Decisions; Part 3 — Executive Action; Part 4 — Management Control: 
and, Part 5 — Applying the Management Process. The introductory chapter on ‘tWhat 
a Manager Does’ provides a background to modern management and the manager, an 
exposition of some basic management principles, explanation of the management cycle 
and the knowledges, skills, and attitudes which combine to make the set of manager- 
ial competencies. The consideration of planning as a vital function in management is 
well treated and with some simplicity in this primer. This same tone is also found in 
the treatment of decision-making, as well as in drawing the relationships among poli- / 
cies, procedures, and programs. A number of effective illustrations serve to give mor 
readability than is generally found in regard to the discussions on the nature of organ- 
ization, and organizing, directing, and coordinating for effective action. While 
management controls are treated briefly, there is good coverage of the various kinds 
of controls and their constructive use in management. 


The several chapters on application of the management process include the generally 
— techniques of management, improvement of work methods, and trends and 
the future of management. Throughout the bock Mr. Brown presents the recurring 
theme of manpower problems and human relations as vital to effective work management. 


(B-60-58) 


INDUSTRIALISM AND INDUSTRIAL MAN. CLARK KERR AND OTHERS. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. 331 pages. $6.00 


‘In a single, connected account, the authors analyze the problems of labor and 
management in economic growth, with particular relation to new societies. . .and they 
compare industrial conditions at all levels of society in widely disparate countries 
of the world.’’ In essence, the authors have redefined the labor problem, in these 
different countries, as the structuring of the managers and the managed under indus- 
trialization rather than as the response of unions to capitalism — and, within this 
approach there are several lines of development rather than any single one. The 
analyses involve the evolution of industrialism and man in Japan, Russia, India, 
Egypt, Great Britain, and many other countries. 


Part I, Unifomity and Diversity in Industrialization, includes (1) The Task of Inter- 
pretation, (2) The Logic of Industrialism, (3) The Industrializing Elites and Their 
Strategies, (4) The Conflict of Cultures in Industrialization, and (5) Shaping the 
Industrialization Process. Part II, Managers and the Managed — or the structuring of 
the labor force, includes: (1) Managers of Enterprises: Their Power, Position, and 
Policies, (2) Developing the Industrial Labor Force, (3) The Workers; Impact and 
Response, and (4) The Rule Makers and the Rules. Part III —- The Road Abead is 
concerned with the thesis of pluralistic industrialism. It is a book of both scholar- 
ship and realism, culture and economic development. Many valuable outline charts, 
footnotes, and bibliographic references are featured for the interest of the reader. 


(B-60-59) 


CONTROLLING ABSENTEEISM. (SURVEY NO. 57), A. 
FINDING AND TRAINING POTENTIAL EXECUTIVES. (SURVEY NO. 58). 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc, 1960. $1.00 each 


These two survey reports in the series of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum bring 
together, as in the case of earlier survey reports in this series, significant expres- 
sions of policies and practices. The statistical summaries, the composite views, and 
the expressions by leading officials of the companies surveyed, make these survey 
reports particularly valuable for the personnel practitioner and the company library. 


Controlling Absenteeism is based on data and views submitted by 129 executives 
participating in the forum. [he publication covers the following: (1) records and 
their analysis, (2) costs of absenteeism, (3) notification of absence, (4) discipline 
and penalties, (5) the role of the first-line supervisor in controlling absenteeism, 

(6) how to improve attendance of workers, and (7) sample forms and records used by 
representative companies. Finding and Training Potential Executives presents a 
timely survey of the subject, and is based on data and views as submitted by 92 
executives whose firms participated in the survey. The publication covers (1) fre- 
quency and character of programs, (2) candidates and their qualifications, (3) select- 
ing the candidates, (4) testing as an aid to selection, (5) the executive — pro- 
gram, (6) helping the candidate, (7) duration and cost of program, (8) how panel mem- 
bers rate the programs of their own companies, and (9) the question of whether there 
is a shortage of executive talent. Readers familiar with this BNA series will find, as 
usual, a skillfully prepared summary of highlights in the ‘Introduction’ to the survey 
report. (8-60-60) 
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ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 

"P MA”. 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


HOW TO PICK A PERSONNEL MAN. J. 1. PATIN. 
Personnel Vol. 37, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1960. Pages 68-71. 


There is a danger that personnel men will develop a cocky attitude that they know 
what is best for everyone else if only people will change. But, people don’t like to 
change. So, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company attempts to screen out the applicant 
for personnel work who has ‘“‘too strong a sense of mission — too deep a conviction 
that he can straighten everyone out by applying textbook formulas.’’ The types they 
suggest not hiring are the man who ‘‘likes people,’’ the man with a mission, the 
personality boy, the ‘‘president’s wife’s cousin’s nephew,’’ and the ex-union man. 


The training program emphasizes that the job of the personnel people is to help the 
company make money, factually identify personnel problems, and work out solutions 
to these problems that will interest and obtain respect from line management. Follow- 
ing a week’s seminar during which the company’s top officers lecture on the history, 
functions, problems, and programs of the railroad, trainees go through an 18-months 
training program which gives them first-hand knowledge of the company’s departments 
and a grounding in union agreements. The trainee’s assignment then is as an assist- 
ant examiner in labor relations, from which they can be promoted into either labor 
relations or personnel administration jobs. Advanced training consists of monthly 
staff meetings, special instruction in training techniques and other specialized 
subjects, as well as outside courses. 


(232-60) 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? F. /.L. YOUNG. 
Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 7, No. 3, July 1960. Pages 10-14. 


After declaring personnel management of the past decade to have been largely noth- 
ing more than measures of expediency or rearguard actions to maintain the company’s 
position in regard to preterteonenny sie relations, the author believes that there is 
now an opportunity to reassert the positive role of personnel management which 
springs from the significant changes which are taking place within the work force. 


Foremost in this effort must be the formulation of a personnel administration philos- 
ophy particularly adapted to meet the needs of the growing white collar workforce and 
the unrest of this group. Moreover, it is highly unlikely that any single blueprint 

will provide the answer to all the needs and desires of white collar workers. Indeed, 
a variety of policies will probably be required to meet the demands of particular 
white collar groups. We shal! have to break away from the past tendencies to indulge 
in ‘“‘manipulating’’ and ‘'trimming’’ and to move toward more original and flexible 
thinking in the personnel office’s role in labor relations. We shail have to re-examine 
such questions as grievance machinery, influence of length of service upon job 
security, causes of job dissatisfaction, training, and other matters too long conceived 
in terms of the blue-collar worker. There will have to be a serious effort at surveys, 
studies, and statistical projects which are meaningful and really of potential con- 
tribution — not just pseudo-intellectual exercises. 


(233-60) 


PERSONNEL STAFF RELATIONSHIPS, J. W. COYLE. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 5, Nou.-Dec. 1960. Pages 2-10. 


As corporations continue to grow in size and complexity, the industrial relations 
executive today is constantly faced with new problems in maintaining sound organi- 
zational and human relationships within the entire staff structure. The author, 
Assistant Professor of Labor and Industrial Relations, Michigan State University, 
believes that the success of such an executive’s endeavors will depend upon his 
ability to develop and maintain these staff relationships. 


The same principles of human relations prescribed for manufacturing, sales, and 
finance are equally applicable within the personnel function. There are, however, 
some select features of organization, leadership, and administration which have a 
very direct influence upon the quality and the general effectiveness of the personnel 
staff. The eight factors specifically discussed are : (1) The Industrial Relations — 
Organization Plan; (2) The Industrial Relations Administration Plan; (3) The Organi- 
zational, Functional or Geographical Distance Between Units; (4) The Union Organiza- 
tional Structure and the Labor Agreement; (5) Staff Communications; (6) The Caliber 
of Corporate Staff Leadership; (7) Consistency of Industrial Relations Philosophy, 
(8) The Personalities Involved. These, the author believes, will substantially influ- 
ence the working relationships of the personnel staff at the corporate and subordinate 
levels. 


(234-60) 
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pA RATIOS, 1960: AN ANALYTICAL LOOK. R. J. NELSON AND 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 6, Nou-Dec. 1960. Pages 18-28, 


Previous survey reports of the Industrial Relations Center of the University of 
Minnesota have reported a tendency for personnel ratios to decline as company size 
increased. This apparent decrease may be a function of company size, industry, and 
reporting unit allcombined rather than of size alone. This current report discloses no 
such consistent relationship between personnel ratio and company size for single- 
plant companies in the manufacturing and in the banking-finance-insurance fields, nor 
between multi-plant organizations of over 1,000 employees versus those with fewer 
than 1,000 employees. In the authors’ words, ‘‘The most reasonable conclusion is 
that size is not generally related to the personnel ratio and is not so important a 
factor as our previous surveys have indicated.’’ 


A number of tables of data are presented for those who wish to compare their person- 
nel ratios to those of other companies. The caution is given that the only valid com- 
parison must be between ratios of other companies in the same industry group, size 
category, and type of department, since the survey shows definite differences exist in 
these aieas. These useful tables show median personnel ratios for different reporting 
units, medians and quartiles for overall personnel ratios for different situations, 
functional ratios for the manufacturing and banking-finance-insurance fields for both 
single and multiple plants, and comparison of overall personnel ratios for five indus- 
try groups in 1958 and in 1960. This survey furnishes additional data which can be 
compared with previous reports on personnel ratios. (235-60) 


SEVEN RESRARCH PROBLEMS IN ARMY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
R. C. BROWNING. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 4, Oct. 1960. Pages 252-257. 


Personnel research now being conducted by the Army points the way to better utili- 
zation of military manpower, contends the author, former research psychologist with 
the Adjutant General’s Office, Washington. Seven problems of especial importance 
in this field which are progressing to the point where solutions are within reach are: 
(1) examining men for initial selection for army service with relative assurance of 
successful job performance, (2) selecting men who will perform successfully in com- 
bat jobs and who will be effective fighters, (3) identifying personnel for critical 
specialities, (4) testing men to determine their job proficiency, (5) testing men for 
leadership ability, (6) determining attitudes concerning various aspects of army life 
and programs, and (7) ascertaining the extent to which women could perform army jobs 
in case of acute manpower shortages. 


These seven problems are examined separately, showing the developments made in 
industry and in Great Britain as well as in the U.S. Army. Results are listed with 
citations of performance studies to reflect the accuracy and direction of this research. 
The author shows how these efforts are well coordinated with similar projects being 
conducted by other human research agencies of the Navy, Air Force, and Marine 

Corps. The long range objective is to conduct necessary human-factors research to 
insure more effective utilization of military manpower in the army of the future. 


(236-60) 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM IS A LINE 
RESPONSIBILITY. P.L. MITZNER. 
Personnel Administrator Vol. 5, No. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1960. Pages 25-28. 


If the responsibility of personnel is ‘tpeople,’’ observes the author, Vice President- 
Personnel, State Farm Insurance Co., then the personnel department has one of the 
most fundamental responsibilities in management. To fulfill this responsibility in a 
rapidly growing organization that is dedicated to the recognition of the importance of 
people in the organization, the personnel executive must integrate his program into 
those of the line manager. This article cites the objectives foltoned by the senior 
personnel executive in creating a climate in which the operating official believes 
that people are important, that they get the job done, and that people are, in fact, the 
organization. 


These objectives are: (1) the administration of people must be fair, just and impar- 

tial; (2) means and methods must be developed for long range employee development; 
(3) people must be rewarded properly; (4) encourage and improve employee communi- 

cations; (5) a fair promotion policy based on past performance, capacity and potential 
for growth; (6) employee counseling; (7) a full scope of employee benefits comparable 
to other organizations; (8) recognize the value of welfare and recreational activities; 
and (9) recognize long and satisfactory service by a length of service awards program. 


(237-60) 
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rite ose YOUR COMP ANY’S STAFF PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS, 
* Personnel Joumal. Vol. 39, No. 7, Dec. 1960. Pages 268-271. 


Dr. Green contends that we must evaluate the work of the personae! department on 
these premises or criteria: (a) each personnel activity to be assessed in terms of 
assistance rendered to the line in meaiateining operational efficiency, (b) assistance 

to more efficient operational management in the organization as 4 whole, (c) a 
in fostering sound human relations, (d) providing and maintaining the necessary staff 
personnel functions, and (e) as a ‘‘catch-all’’ criterion, contribute to operational con- 
venience. He categorizes the first two as primary, the next as collateral, and the last 
two as secondary — and assigns a point value to each. 


The author provides an identification of the major functions as they contribute to each 
of these five criteria, The following functions are included: (1) ‘Management Direc- 
tion and Control,’’ with emphasis on policies, organization and methods, and monitor- 
ing of the personne); (2) ‘Employment and Placement,’’ covering recruitment, inter- 
viewing, new employee orientation, performance evaluation, and promotion and trans- 
fer; (3) ‘‘Employee Relations,” including communications, labor relations, employee 
health and safety, employee benefits and services, and incentive awards; (4) ‘tManage 
ment Development,”’ with determination of needs and formulation of plans and program-| 
ming for executive and supervisory devel ment, and follow-up and appraisa); 

(5) “‘Wage and Salary Administration;’’ and, (6) ‘Personnel Records.’ He lists the 
various personnel activities and their relative point weighting after these activities 


are grouped into larger blocks. (238-60) 


WHAT GOVERNMENT TOP MANAGEMENT EXPECTSOF THE PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT. G. F. DAVIDSON AND E. J. PRESTON. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol 21, No. 4, Oct. 1960. Pages 229-234. 


This article is adapted by Mr. Preston, Director of Personnel, Department of National 
Health and Welfare of Canada, from an address given at a meeting of the Ottawa Chap- 
ter of the Public Personnel Association by Dr. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration in the Canadian Government. It contains the appreciation by 
senior management of the role of the personnel director and his salt ta the varied, 
changing, and often expanding functions of governmant. With respect to the individual 
employee, the personnel officer is concerned with indoctrination, education, stimule- 
tion, remuneration, and separation. With respect to the other administrators in the 
organization, he is concerned with negotiation, interpretation, collaboration, medi- 
ation, and representation. 


In dynamic organizations, employees are constantly moving around and developing to 
meet the changing demands. The personnel division is at the center of all this action, 
constantly appraising situations and individuals, persuading people who think they 
have vested interest in static situations to accept changes for the good of the over- 
all effectiveness of a department. These are difficult tasks. The best guide to 
measure the success of the personnel program is the efficiency and morale of the 
organization. These are difficult to evaluate, but they do constitute the basic respon- 
sibility of the personnel officer in support of top management’s goals. 


(239 -60) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT — SOVIET STYLE. EDWARD McCRENSKY. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 5, Sept-Oct 1960. Pages 44-51. 


The author’s account is based on research and evaluation of available Soviet studies 
published in the U.S. and abroad as well as numerous interviews with Soviet research 
specialists. The personnel system is rp ogg related to national goals, as is 
everything else in the Soviet scheme of things. Key differences include: (1) a single 
personnel philosophy for all Soviet non-agricultural works with ultimate policy control 
vested in the interlocking directorate of the top echelons of the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party, (2) the art of personnel administration is considered to be a 
major instrument of the state in realizing its major goals, (3) their compensation sys- 
tem depends heavily on bonus and other incentive payments, (4) managerial, engineer- 
ing and technical manpower groups are especially characterized by high mobility in 
all directions, and (5) the trade union apparatus includes membership of both 
management and employees. 


Some similarities do exist in both the Soviet and the U.S. personnel systems: job 
evaluation techniques used for determining classification of positions for pay pur- 
poses, professional managers coming more from middle and upper income groups rather 
than primarily from the working class, and other points. In the main, however, the 
Soviet personnel system is more accented toward line production work situations, is 
highly responsive to the organization of both the government and the Communist Party 
bureaucracy, and depends heavily on the philosophy of incentives pay. It appears to 


meet the major needs of a highly organized, expanding, industrialized society. 


(240-60) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


NINE STEPS TO PERSONAL PROGRESS. H. R. DRESSNER. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 49, No. 12, Dec. 1960. Pages 38, 78-81. 


Attitudes have an effect on an executive’s performance and on the way in which he 
impresses others in and outside the organization. The author lists as nine of the 
most essential attitudes, and as those related to one’s personal progress, the follow- 
ing: (1) ability to question the existing order and suggest constructive changes, 

(oF flexibility, (3) a positive approach to problems, (4) a willingness to learn from 
others, (5) courtesy and modesty, (6) self-respect, (7) willingness to give credit, (8) a 
realistic outlook, and (9) seeing things from the other fellow's point of view. Each of 
these is treated, in turn, with the inclusion of several examples. A checklist of 

‘“Are Your Atti-udes Hurting You?’’ is featured as part of the article. 


The impact of one’s attitude not only on his own progress but in helping influence 
the attitude of others, for example, is cited in this example: ‘‘Several top executives 
of a large metals corporation were discussing the most important attitude of their 
recently retired president. It was agreed that it was his willingness to listen to the 
ideas of his associates, to hear them out from beginning to end. Naturally, he did not 
always agree with their proposals. But he sincerely believed that he could learn 
something from others. This encouraged subordinates to confer with him.’’ The 
author advises that an executive probe the above vital attitudes. If you find some 
weakness or obstacle, do something about. Put it to the test for a period of months 
and see whether and how much you have changed your attitudes — and, in the process, 
yourself, 

(241-60) 


NEW YARDSTICKS FOR MANAGER AND COMP ANY DEVELOPMENT. 
J. H. MORRISON. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 39, No. 4, Sept 1960. Pages 133-136, 163. 


In an effectively designed presentation, the author sets forth and briefly develops the 
yardsticks of such development. The stages of business development are outlined in 
this kind of evolution: the hip pocket stage, the balance sheet stage, the scientific 
management stage, the developmental research stage, and the creative advance stage. 
Just as the emergence of business development has its stages, so the individual 
manager has correlating stages in his development. These levels of manager develop- 
ment are identified as: (1) the primitive level in which he depends largely on hunch 
or intuition as guides for action, (2) profit-conscious level in which the manager is 
usually operations minded and acquires skill in carrying out short range plans, (3) the 
industry-related level, in which he is concerned with competitive costs, prices, and 
products in the industry, attends professional meetings to keep up with new develop- 
ments, and streamlines procedures in order to attain competitive posture, (4) customer- 
conscious level and concern for creating new products to meet new market needs, 
open-mindedness to new systems and processes, and flexibility to meet future as well 
as present needs, and (5) ''the businessman in his role in society’’ level. Each suc- 
ceeding level of management development requires, states Mr. Morrison, some ‘‘plus’’ 
experience and growth in the manager is to move on to the next stage. 


—— to these levels the author cites the various management development 
activities utilized in the education of the manager, citing programs of various 
companies and universitites. (242-60) 


WHEN MANAGERS MANAGE — DEVELOPMENT TAKES CARE OF ITSELF. 
R. ZAGER AND R. H. SCHAFFER. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 6, Nov.-Dec 1960. Pages 8-17. 


Most management development programs are based on what the author considers to be 
“rather questionable assumptions about the nature and sources of organizational 
effectiveness.’’ Better assumptions are that most employees want their company to 
succeed, they want to plan a part in this success, and they have the capacity to con- 
tribute more than they do at present. Unfortunately, most managers seem to expect 
the worst of their employees and employees generally behave in accord with the 
expectations of their superiors. 


Crisis of one kind or another is the stimulus which brings out these latent contribu- 
tions which employees have to offer. The key elements which bring forth the contri- 
butions are: an urgent and clearly defined task, personal interest and commitment to 
the task, the necessity and responsibility to devise new ways of doing things, and a 
clear view of the results of their efforts. Several examples are given, and discussed 
in some detail, where companies were forced to draw on their employees’ ideas and 
were pleasantly surprised with the results. In one case where management had poor 
labor relations and a very low rate of suggestions from employees, urgent appe 
brought forth 1210 worthwhile ideas from the 584 employees. Another case is pre- 
sented where employees put into effect,on their own initiative, many minor reorgani- 
zations and procedures improvements which management had been unable to put 
across. The example of the Roosevelt Hospital experiment, an impressive demonstra- 
tion of this principle in the authors’ opinion, is discussed in some detail. 


(243-60) 
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MANAGERS IN WONDERLAND. M. G. BLANSFIELD. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 10, Oct. 1960. Pages 9-13, 75-79. 


Among the ‘‘confusions and contradictions’’ in executive development, as the author 
sees them, are: (1) the ambiguity of essential terms, (2) the varying concepts of 
development, (3) organizational policies and procedures, (4) the Mifficultiec of self- 
development, (5) learning — total or partial?, (6) appraisal — help or hindrance?. He 
develops each of these points, in turn, to amplify the nature of the confusion or 
contradiction. 


In the summary, Dr. Blansfield expresses his views in this way: ‘We must realize 
that organizational structure and philosophy can either prohibit, impede, or accelerate 
such growth, depending on the kinds and degrees of control that are exercised. We 
can conclude that there are, in addition to technical knowledge, universal executive 
requirements that can be determined without involving the total group in a series of 
eoeeey judgments about each other —.. .realistic insights into self, behavioral 
lexibility, skills in communicating and receiving messages, and the ability to make 
explicit a philosophical basis fat hakeatioe. Finally we must accept the fact that 
organization must not only permit and encourage growth, but also be willing to experi- 
ment with new and different concepts of working and learning together. Only if such 
an ability to experiment exists can an organization develop a truly effective execu- 
tive-development function, freed of the contradictions that beset so many of today’s 
programs.”’ 


(244-60) 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH: THE BASIC PRINCIPLES. MOORHEAD WRIGHT. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 8-17. 


Individual development must come from within and not through some current training 
‘““fad.’? General Electric Company conducted a two-year research program which 
resulted in ten generalizations the company has found useful in its development pro- 
gram. They seem deceptively simple and are often ignored. 


These are: (1) Development is an individual matter; canned assembly line methods 
are inadequate; (2) All development is self-development; a manipulative approach is 
seldom successful since the proper motivation must be supplied by the man himself; 
(3) Development programs cannot be based upon any set of ideal personality traits; 
this whole approach is unrealistic; (4) Day-to-day work is the chief source of develop- 
ment, rather on outside activities or job rotation; (5) Opportunity for development 
must be universal; advance selection of a few ‘‘crown princes’’ can be harmful and 
inaccurate; (6) The present job, rather than the promotional ladder, must be empha- 
sized; the company’s work must still get done; (7) Managing is a distinct kind of work, 
not merely higher level technical work or an extension of lower grade duties; 

(8) Decentralization of decision-making is a prime instrument of development; practice 
develops a sense of responsibility; (9) The responsibility for development belongs to 
the line manager; development by ‘‘outsiders’’ can lead to confusion and resentment; 
and (10) Development involves moral and spiritual values; our emphasis on business 
and science tends to make us overlook this and the obligations which follow. 


(245-60) 


PREDICTING MANAGERIAL EFFECTIVENESS. T. A. MAHONEY AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 2, Summer 1960. Pages 147-163. 


The staff of the Management Development Laboratory, University of Minnesota, in its 
study probed 460 managers, working in 13 different companies in an effort to investi- 
gate this question: ‘‘What are the personal characteristics which differentiate between 
the ‘more effective’ and the ‘less effective’ managers?”’ They were well represented 
between top level, middle level, and lower levels of management. The details of the 
sampling, the methodology, the tests, and other considerations are spelled out in the 
account. Selected as predictors of managerial effectiveness were these — intelligence, 
empathy, vocational interests, and personality. Company panels familiar with the per- 
formance of the managers ranked them in regard to effectiveness. 


Findings: (1) Of the 98 measures of pesonal characteristics investigated 18 were 
found to be significantly related to managerial effectiveness; (2) the prediction 
method developed in the analysis of Sample 1 successfully predicted the criterion 
classification of 71 percent of the managers in the sampling; (3) in Sample 2, the 
results showed correct predictions for 66 percent of the managers in the sampling; 
(4) the ‘‘more effective’? manager is described as somewhat more intelligent than the 
‘less effective’? manager; his vocational interests are more similar to the interests 
of sales managers, purchasing agents, and manufacturing company executives, and 
they are less similar to the interests of men engaged in the biological sciences and 
the technical crafts; he tends to be more aggressive,persuasive, and self-reliant; he 
has had more educational background and was more active in sports and hobbies as a 


young man.. .’’ (246-60) 
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HOW TO KILL A GOOD EXECUTIVE. ROY PEARSON. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 12, Dec. 1960. Pages 18-20. 


Among the ways in which to kill an executive are: (1) keep him on the go — keep him 
very busy, add to his burdens, increase his duties, multiply his responsibilities, and 
mount other things on him so that he cannot keep his mind alive; (2) pull him apart — 
shift him from one project to another, get him started in one direction and then pull 
him off in another direction, charge him with becoming familiar with many details on 
all of these projects, move him from a plant location in one city to another; (3) stran- 
gle him — don’t let him come up with any ideas of his own, throttle him, don’t let him 
use his brains, or assign him to some petty responsibilities which require nothing but 
routine activities; (4) wear him down — pit your strength against his weakness, make 
him the errand boy of the office, demoralize him by many techniques, increase his 
frustrations, cut down his staff, harass his statistical reports, and in other ways 
break him emotionally. The author cites several brief cases to illustrate the points. 
Back-stabbing, ridicule, letting him down on a position which you promised to defend, 
and circulating rumors about him are other devices. 


To these the author also adds: ‘‘You can starve him by so regulating both his pro- 
fessional and social relationships that he can never treat another man as a friend but 
only as a potential instrument. . .You can (also) break his heart by letting him dream 
long dreams about a company that tries to make a worthy contribution to the life of 
the nation and then tearing those dreams apart by your own sarcasm and bitterness.’’ 
Follow these techniques faithfully, and you will not only kill a good executive but 
will also kill the company. (247-60) 


1S MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT WORTH THE COST? 
T. R. MASTERSON AND K. K. HENNING. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 11, Nov. 1960. Pages 12-15. 


Can a firmer, more precisely stated, justification for the admittedly high costs of 
development programs be formulated? ‘‘It is our thesis,’’ state the authors, ‘‘that 
such a justification can be derived from a clearer understanding of the fact that the 
demands made by a job on an individual differ substantially in kind as well as in 
degree from level to level within a company.’’ And, the authors show the differentia- 
tion of job demands between that of a production worker, a foreman, and an executive. 


In addition to the need to be trained to meet the demands of the level of the individual 
job, there is also the task of helping nim develop ability to carry increasingly heavy 
loads of responsibility, make the transition from specialist to generalist, and arouse 

a concern for the man’s continued self-development as a manager. All of this involves 
too, the process through which one changes his identification from departmenta! to 
company-wide values, In summary, when we know precisely what is involved in 
management development and the difficulties of psychological change, ‘‘we can at 
least make the transition easier and less costly.’’ The solution to the central problem 
is not easy and, consequently, will always involve costs and expenses whether con- 
ducted within the company or through outside sources of management development. 
But for company growth and simultaneous individual growth it is often worth the cost. 


(248 -60) 


MEN, MORALITY, AND MANAGEMENT. A. M. SULLIVAN. 
Dun’s Review and Modem Industry. Vol. 76, No. 4, Oct. 1960. Pages 58-72. 


Mr. Sullivan makes these pertinent observations on the subject: ‘‘Moral responsibility 
begins at the top and filters down through middle management, supervisors, and fore- 
men.’’. . .‘‘The moral aspect begins with self-respect and is always the same, 
whether management faces the consumer public, the profit-sharing stockholder, or the 
profit-making staff.”’. . .‘‘The ‘organization man,’ like the ‘average man,’ doesn’t 
exist except as a generalization. There is enough of the organizational imprint on — 
many executives to cramp their thinking routines, but rigid organizational behavior is 
not a benchmark of quality management, for good leadership must be flexible and a 
bit competitive in tactics.”’ 


‘‘The morality of management can be summed up in a single ethical responsibility and 
conveyed in seven basic categories which begin with man, the individual,not mankind 
as a generalization. Man, the individual, must have: a sense of identity, a sense of 
order, a sense of purpose, a sense of power, a sense of love, a sense of dignity, and 
a sense of time.’’ The author develops each of these and allies the total to the con- 
cept of management, leadership, the role of the manager in society, and the business 
conscience. ‘‘The man of unusual capacity in management has the imagination to 
see and the determination to complete assignments beyond the original fence. He 
thinks in terms of people as well as customers, of all industry as well as his own 
company, of the broader problems of society as well as his own desk and bench. 
Most importantly, he has faith in people, and in himself.”’ (2s0~60) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


DIMENSIONS OF FOREMAN PERFORMANCE. W. W. TURNER. 
Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960. Pages 216-222, 


The main purposes of this study were to identify criterion factors which could be 
used independently, or could be combined into a composite criterion, and to compare 
the consistency of these factors between two different plants. The sample consisted 
of 206 first-line foremen in two General Motors Institute plants located in metropolitan 
areas in the midwest and east. Eleven objective measures of job proficiency based 
on the performance of a foreman’s section (rather than on the individual performance 
of the foreman himself) were compared with nine measures on which the foremen were 
rated monthly by their general foremen. 


The objective measures had low correlations with other objective measures and with 
general foremen ratings. There was little relationship between ratings and objective 
measures which were supposed to be measuring the same abilities. In addition, the 
ratings by foremen were almost completely dependent on the over-all rating alone, 
while the other eight sub-ratings added practically nothing. Two factors were found 
which were consistent in both plants: job performance reputation and employee rela- 
tions. Two other factors varied between plants. It appears that there is more than 
one pattern of foreman success, and foremen should not be expected to excel in all 
aspects. The author raises the question whether ratings really reflect a person’s 
worth to the organization, when these ratings can be shown to be unrelated to 
pertinent objective records. 


(250-60) 


MOTIVATION — WHO’S RESPONSIBLE? T.L. COOPER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 5, Sept-Cct. 1960. Pages 38-43. 


The author cites the following as the five most effective contributors to employee 
motivation are: (1) steady work, (2) comfortable working conditions, (3) a good boss, 
(4) opportunity for advancement, and (5) fair salary. Since most of these are beyond 
the control of the first line supervisor, it follows that he is not the only one responsi- 
ble for motivation of workers. Management as a whole, the particular work situation, 
and the individual himself have much to do with it. 


The author contends that management should not put the first line superviscr in a 
position of trying to motivate an individual if certain minimum conditions regarding 
the most basic incentives (pay, security and recognition) have not been met. This 
requires a wage scale which recognizes the economic competition from other industries 
in the locality and the social factors within the community. Further, it should be a 
pay plan which can be fairly administered in the eyes of the workers and should 
include some incentive element. Job security must be fostered, either unilaterally or 
with the union, by a basic philosophy of personnel management that promises security 
to the greatest extent possible. Lastly, management must impart to the employee the 
feeling that the company recognizes him as a human being and not just another 
mechanical device for getting things done. Without these premises the most effective 
first line supervision is seriously hampered in the motivation efforts of the supervisor. 


(251-60) 


HOW BUDGET-CONSCIOUS ARE SUPERVISORS? R.L. PACKARD. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 39, No. 6, Nov. 1960. Pages 229-230. 


Every individual firm would have a much more successful future experience if its 
budget were thoroughly dissected and analyzed, part by part, for all members of the 
management team. The all members must include the supervisor. Making the super- 
visor budget-conscious is essential for these reasons: ‘‘(1) the supervisor is expected 
to make the fullest use of his present equipment, machines, tools, and supplies and 
avoid reaching for requisition plans; (2) the supervisor is expected to maintain good 
housekeeping as well as all safety rules and regulations; (3) the supervisor is 
expected to coordinate all efforts within his department as well as cooperate with 
those outside this area of responsibility.’’ In addition, he is pressured from all direct- 
ions and must do what he can to interpret and effect top management’s policies and 
plans to the working force. 


Mr. Packard lists some of the essential differences between the desires of top manage- 
ment and those of the employee, and there is inference of the difficult role of the 
supervisor as the ‘tbetween”’ man who has to serve the interests of both. The article 
does not, however, develop the answer to the title posed in the article as to how 
budget-conscious are supervisors. Rather, it alerts the supervisor, by virtue of that 
which is expected of him in the way of meeting responsibilities, as to the importance 
of being budget-conscious. 
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SELECTING FOREMEN WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. a3 
WAYNE KIRCHNER AND OTHERS. if 
Personnel Administration Vol. 23, No. 6, Nou-Dec. 1960. Pages 27-30, 63. 5X. 


Better supervisors tend to be ‘‘sharper’’ in terms of mental ability and more ‘thuman’’ 
with an orientation toward people rather than things. This article contains some 
research results based on cross-validation studies of foremen in different plants. 
This study, while not pioneering, is unique in that results of one group of subjects 
are used to develop a prediction equation by means of the statistical technique of 
multiple correlation. 


This study was accomplished with standard company ratings prepared annually by 

the foreman’s supervisors, rather than a special rating technique. The form (Richard- 
son, Bellows, Henry and Co. PA-900 Appraisal Form) is divided into various sections; 
three of which were used in this study: C: Supervisor’s judgment of forman’s job 
performance; E: Supervisor’s detail statements of foreman’s job performance; and 

F: Supervisor’s judgment of foreman’s interpersonal relationships. In addition, a 
battery of seven psychological tests which were designed to measure mental ability, 
communications skill, supervisory skill, and vocational interests were given. Inthe 
study it was found that the Wonderlic Test, the Purdue Word Meaning Test and the 
Supervisory Aptitude Test in combination had high validity. The article includes 
three tables including criteria showing correlations between job performance and 
psychological test scores of the plant foremen studied. 


(253-60) 


SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT. KARL ROYKER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 10, Oct 1960. Pages 11-15. 5 


The Supervisor of Management Development, Union Electric Company (St. Louis), 
describes the company’s activities in assisting supervisors in more skillfully making 
work assignments to workers. The three main steps involve: (1) a conference dis- 
cussion with the purpose to produce a list of things the supervisor must do or say to 
his men, when he delegates work to them; (2) ook man in the group gets his turn to 
assign a job to one or several men whom he selects from the group — and he will 
then use as many points developed under the above as he finds appropriate or neces- 
sary to explain the assignment, and (3) the group discusses the effectiveness of the 
demonstration in the method of making the work assignment. An ‘‘Assingnment of 
Work Check List’’ is featured to assist either the experienced or inexperienced super- 
visor in attaining effectiveness in this respect. 


Mr. Royker stresses, in supervisory development, the appeal to as many of the five 
senses as possible, drawing upon experiences and earlier training, and in sharpening 
the judgment. Stress is also placed on improving one’s reasoning power, imagination, 
initiative, and drawing lessons from successful accomplishment. Each of these has 
significant psychological value in the instructional — learning process in supervi- 
sory development. Throughout the early development of the supervisor he must be 
aes these opportunities, which should be well planned and then watchfully observed 
y his superiors and counseled as may be necessary. 


(254-60) 


HOW SUBORDINATES RATE THEIR SUPERVISORS. J. R. HINRICHS. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 10, Oct 1960. Pages 2-5. 


Appraisal is a two-way street, according to the author, of Esso Research and Engine- 
ering Co. Just as the supervisor is constantly rating the work of his subordinates, 
they are evaluating his performance as a supervisor. In order to bring employees’ 
appraisals of their supervisors into the open and put them to work, Esso devised a 
‘"Rate-Your-Supervisor’’ program that allowed for completely anonymous rating sub- 
mittals. Also, no one but the supervisor himself sees the results of the individual 
ratings. This was primarily designed as self-development aid for the supervisor, 
who uses the data in whatever way he deems appropriate. A look at the composite 
ratings for all supervisors provides some interesting insights into what employees 
expect of their boss. 


The low ratings received by most supervisors included: lack of communication, 
training and job help, full use of the employee’s abilities, and letting the employee 
know when he has Fae a good job. High scores were rated in these supervisory 
categories: gives room for individual initiative, sticks with decisions once made, 
listens to suggestions and uses them, admits own errors, and considers the employees 
personal wishes in making assignment. The main problem in such surveys is to pre- 
serve the necessary anonymity of the rating submissions. Most supervisors, however, 
can make good use of these results as a start for evaluating his own performance. A 
sample rating form is included in the article. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


MENTAL HEALTH ININDUSTRY. (STAFF). 
Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 9, Sept. 1960. (Full issue). 


The entire issue of Advanced Management is presented as a special industrial mental 
health issue. A distinguished group of leaders in the field have contributed their 
ideas to this important theme. 


The president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, writes on ‘‘Management’s Role in Mental Health.’’ Dr. Alan A. McLean, Indus- 
trial Psychiatrist for IBM, presents his views on ‘‘Emotional Problems of Business- 
men.’’ ‘The Management of Stress’’ is a significant contribution by Henry A. Singer, 
Manager of Education and Training, Remington Rand Univac. Dr. Robert Turfboer, of 
the Yale University School of Medicine, discusses ‘‘Alcholism: Management’s Prob- 
lem?’’ The noted psychiatrist, William C. Menninger, presents his ‘‘Prescription for 
Executive Mental Health.’’ Robert N. McMurry, the management consultant, writes on 
‘Mental Illness: Industry’s Three Billion Dollar Burden.’’? ‘tAbsenteeism in Indus- 
try’’ is analyzed in an excellent statistical analysis by Dr. Norman Plummer, Medical 
Director of the New York Telephone Company. 


Advanced Management has, through this special issue, made a notable contribution 


to arouse the profession to come to grips with mental and emotional illness in the 
business world. 


(256 -60) 


THE FOUR SECRETS OF SUCCESS: (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 11, Nov. 1960. Pages 29, 55-56. 


This account is based on an interview of Occupational Hazards staff with Mr. Earl 
Shedd, safety supervisor at U.S. Rubber Company, Naugatuck (Conn.) footwear plant, 
which has set a world’s safety record in the rubber industry. Its 4,800 employees 
worked almost 14,000,000 man-hours without a lost-time accident. 


In the joint effort of management and union working together to promote industrial 
safety in the company’s plant, these four factors were stressed as the reasons for the 
success: (1) constant watchfulness — continuing search for hazardous conditions and 
their prompt elimination or control; (2) constant training — safety training is a year- 
round effort and safety officials never declare a recess; (3) hobble contest — the 
hobble program, which wars incessantly on all accidental injuries, whether they 
involve lost time or not (a hobble, in U.S. Rubber parlance, is an accident which does 
not result in lost-time injuries); and, (4) coordinated work — coordination of the pro- 
gram among the key participants — management, the union, and safety and medical 
departments. Effective communication from the medical and safety departments, the 
effectiveness of the union safety committee, the prompt attention by management to 
adopt good suggestions for improved safety measures, the effectiveness of the safety 
program, and the relentless drive on accident prevention are cited among the activities 
Statistics are cited to show the evolution of the safety record in the company through 
the 1950's. 
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SAFETY TRAINING: CONCENTRATE ON THE NEW EMPLOYEE. 
A. H. CHRISTIAN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 10, Oct 1960. Pages 7-13. 


According to the author, Corporate Safety Engineer, American Viscose Corporation, 
good safety habits should begin with the worker’s first day on the job as the base. 
Not only do these employees have more than their share of accidents, but they are 
the most impressionable. The new employee wants to make good and learn his job 
correctly. Safety orientation is not a substitute for a continuing safety program, but 
is an important part of initial training. 


The four main areas to be stressed about safety to a new employee are: (1) the 
company’s safety policy, stressing the individual’s responsibility for safety; 

(2) hazards to anticipate, both general and specific; (3) the accident-prevention pro- 
gram (including special systems of doing jobs and use of protective equipment); and 
(4) what to do if an accident occurs handling emergencies, first aid, reporting injuries 
and illnesses). After this initial orientation training, a follow up test is given one 
month later to check safety knowledge and attitudes. These can then be a valuable 
tool to the supervisor in improving the safety record of his organization. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


WORK PATTERNS AND LEADERSHIP STYLE IN ADMINISTRATION. 
Cc. L. SHARTLE. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn 1960. Pages 295-300. 


The leadership aspects of the Ohio State Studies are concerned mainly with methods 
of influence in organizational life. In this study of leader behavior dimensions, nine 
behavior dimensions were hypothesized: initation, membership, representation, inte- 
gration, organization, domination, communication, recognition, and production. Asa 
result of the questionnaire responses from those interviewed, it appears that most of 
the variance in leadership. behavior among men are accounted for by two of the dimen- 
sions. The initiating structure dimension, which often is described as doing the 
following: ‘the tries out new ideas on the staff; he criticizes poor work; he assigns 
members of the staff to specific tasks; he emphasizes meeting deadlines; he encour- 
ages uniform procedures; he lets members know where they stand; he sees to it that 
the work of the staff is coordinated.’’ And, the consideration dimension, described 
as: he does personal favors for the staff; he is easy to understand; he finds time to 
listen to his subordinates; he is. willing to make changes; he is friendly and approach- 
able; he gets approval from staff members on important things before going ahead. It 
is apparent that, in rating leadership behavior a their superiors, the subordinates 
want to see both dimensions excercised. 


In summary, this would seem to show that there are certain work patterns or styles 
which characterize effective leadership behavior in an organization. They can be 
observed and compared. Changing leader behavior through training or therapy, how- 
ever, would appear to be a difficult task and one requiring a long period of time. 


(259--60) 


YOUR RIVALS CAN HELP YOU. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 11, Nou 1960. Pages 102-106. 


‘tAlmost every business can benefit from healthy competition among its executives 
for recognition and advancement. In attempting to outdo the other, each probably will 
contribute something to the company’s progress. Techniques for encouraging the urge 
tc compete, within the proper bounds, are valuable assets for management. Equally 
valuable are means to ps oom and eliminate, or at least discourage, unhealthy com- 
petition.’’ The author cites the views of management consultants, industrial psychol- 
ogists, and others in regard to: (1) motives for competition; (2) methods of competing; 
(3) levels of competition; (4) how to encourage healthy competition; and (5) what to do 
about lack of it. The article treats deservedly the various problems which arise 
through overcompetitive managers, undue aggressiveness, unethical practices, and 
other factors. 


Mr. Schmidhauser of AMA is a firm believer in encouraging executives to compete 
against standards or against a rival company, rather than each other, and in this way 
‘*both can be winners.’’ Dr. Laughlin, a psychiatrist, cautions that the person who 
gets ahead through unethical means may be the apparent winner but the real loser in 
the long run for “‘Whatever the outcome, both competitors must live with themselves 
later, and every man needs self-approval.’’ Many men have no desire to be competi- 
tive, but the companies should insure that managers who want to avoid the competi- 
tive race are not dragging down efficiency. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE AND INDIVIDUAL GROWTH. G.L. LIPPITT. 
Personnel Administration Vol. 23, No. 5, Sept-Oct 1960. Pages 12-19, 43. 


Most organizational systems are either autocratic, exhibited by a high degree of con- 
trol by management coercion, or paternalistic, where control is based on benevolence 
or persuasion. According to the author, Director, Center for Behavioral Sciences, 
The George Washington University, a third way of organizational life is possible: the 
consu!tative system. This system is based on the ‘‘helping’’ approach in work rela- 
tions and is designed to more meet the higher ideal needs of man such as creative 
ability and sense of values. 


The consultative system has the following characteristics: (1) the organization is 
viewed as an organism — not as a machine; (2) provision is made in the organization 
for relevant decision -making by the members of the organization as contrasted to 
centralized decision-making; (3) mutual confidence as the basis for cooperation rather 
than authority-obedience concept; (4) face-to-face groups as the unit of organization 
rather than persons seen as individuals in assigned ‘‘places’’ in the organization; 
(5) person-centered leadership as opposed to task-centered leadership; (6) a two-way 
flow of communication with appropriate ‘‘feed back’’ opportunities as against a one- 
way pattern of communication. Dr. Lippitt cites the implications for both the organi- 
zation and the individual under this system. 
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JOB SATISFACTION AND NEED SATISFACTION. 
H. P. FROEHLICH AND _L. WOLINS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 4, Winter 1960. Pages 407-420. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate how employees’ judgments of the impor- 
tance of various aspects of the job can be used to assess job satisfaction. A 6l-item 
attitude survey was administered to 257 engineers at a plant of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, with the focus on (a) satisfaction of the employee with the content 
of the item (agreement), and (b) the importance of the item to the employee. 


Among the main findings: (1) over-all attitude toward the company and the job (in 
regard to merit and rewards, performance progress, promotion opportunity, and utili- 
zation of one’s training and capabilities) constitutes the best or the ‘‘high loading’’ 
factor; (2) it appears that research people in engineering have the best attitude 
toward the company; (3) being treated as professionals is a key item of importance in 
regard to job satisfaction and need satisfaction; (4) the results suggest that the best 
measures of job satisfaction are those items dealing with topics that are considered 
most important and least satisfactory by the group. Quoting from other research 
studies, the article cites Rosen’s observation. . .‘‘that satisfaction will tend to result 
when people see occurring what they want to occur in a given situation, and that dis- 
satisfaction will tend to result when they do not; and, Schaffer’s finding. . .‘‘that 
overall job satisfaction will vary directly with the extent to which those needs of an 
individual which can be satisfied in a job are actually satisfied; the stronger the 
need, the more closely will job satisfaction depend on its fulfillment.’’ 


(262-60) 


MANAGEMENT OF DIFFERENCES. W. H. SCHMIDT AND ROBERT TANNENBAUM 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 6, Nov.-Dec 1960. Pages 107-115. 


‘*The manager often experiences his most uncomfortable moments when he has to deal 
with differences among people. Because of these differences, he must often face 
disagreements, arguments, and even open conflict.’’ The authors contend that the 
manager’s ability to deal effectively with differences depends on: (1) his ability to 
diagnose and understand differences, (2) his awareness of, and ability to select 
appropriately from, a variety of behaviors, (3) his awareness of, and ability to deal 
with, his own feelings — particularly those which might reduce his social sensitivity 
(diagnostic insight) and his action flexibility (ability to act appropriately). They 
also present the assumptions that (a) differences among people should not be regarded 
as inherently good or bad, and (b) there is no one “‘right’’ way to deal with differ- 
ences — rather, there is a variety of approaches in light of the situations. 


Diagnosing differences is well presented by the authors in discussing the nature of 
difference, the underlying factors, the stages of evolution of the differences — from 
the phase of anticipation, to conscious but unexpected difference, to discussion, to 
dispute, to open conflict. The selection of an approach is represented in an illus- 
tration of a difference of views between the expert on office methods and the head of 
the accounting department, with full analysis of the situation. Eight different 
courses of action are shown, as approaches or alternatives, in this case study. 
‘“‘Managerial objectivity’’ is stressed as an important attribute in one’s behavior in 
resolving differences. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT ABSENTEEISM. C. W. JOHNSON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 11, Now 1960. Pages 14-19. 


Chronic absenteeism hurts everybody, including the absentee. In this article, adapt- 
ed from a chapter in his recent book (‘‘The Supervisor-Key Management’’, 1960 by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc). Mr. Johnson discusses involuntary and voluntary absences. He 
believes that involuntary absences, for the most part, can’t be controlled, but the 
voluntary ones can be. The goal of the successful supervisor, than, is to reduce 
voluntary absenteeism in order to hold total absences to the lowest possible level. 


A review of a survey completed by the University of Michigan at the Detroit Edison 
Co. indicates that several factors have an important bearing on absenteeism. These 
exist in every plant and include: (1) Workers whose skills are fully applied do not 
stay away as often as others; (2) Liking for the kind of work is impcrtant; (3) Low- 
absence workers find supervisors ready to talk about personal problems; (4) Team 
spirit keeps workers on the job; (5) Freedom to talk about job problems with super- 
visors is a significant factor; (6) A feeling of group solidarity goes along with low 
absence rates; (7) Satisfaction with chances for promotion is a positive factor; 

(8) Employee satisfaction with pay is also related to attendance; (9) Recognition. 
of good work influences absence rates. By understanding these factors and working 
to meet them the alert supervisor can materially reduce the absentee rate in his 
organization. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


EXECUTIVE JOB REFERENCES. RAWLE DELAND. 
Management Review Vol. 49, No. 7, July, 1960. Pages 4-7, 70-73, 


In the experience of the author, associated with Thorndike Deland Associates, it is 
important to know the tendencies of reference-givers to give generalized, favorable 


opinions concerning a candidate, and to tty to probe beneath the surface until the 
real facts come through. 


Mr. Deland advises this pattern for making a good reference check, particulary for 
executive jobs: (1) throw away the listed references — it’s far more useful to get 

in touch with each previous employer and to talk with his former boss and associ- 
ates and to sift out the factual from the emotional statements; (2) don’t rely on 
letters, unless you know the writer personally and know that he will give the facts 

— better to get it in etson in face-to-face situations; (3) don’t be vague — be spe- 
cific about the job requirements, the qualifications that have proved to be 
important previously by the incumbent; ask other specific questions as to his reason 
for wanting to leave, his progress, and his relationships; (4) know the reference- 
giver — distinguish between the types such as the “legal eagle,’’ the ‘hatchet man,”’ 
the ‘unforgiving one,’’ and ‘‘the bag of wind;’’ (5) follow your intuition — and don’t 
recommend hiring him until you have dispelled your doubts and can give him a whole- 
po ap and enthusiastic endorsement; and (6) use a check list of basic points vital 
to the case. 
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LAUNCHING A MODERNIZED SELECTION PROGRAM. 
H. P. PETRIE AND J. H. RAINWATER, JR. 
No. 4 Oct. 1960, Pages 258-262 


Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, 
The use of standardized tests speeds the selection process and cuts down on need- 
less test construction. This is a particularly acute problem in large jurisdictions 
where traditional civil service examining procedures geared to specific tests for 
individual needs become inadequate to meet an expanding employment program. The 
authors, both of the Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission, describe the 
tasks of a Career Test Project staff whose goals were: (1) the construction of 
standardized test units in areas of measurement common to over 500 classifications, 
(2) the development of a plan for the administration of these standardized test 
units on a continuous basis with retention and use of the scores in permanent exam- 
inations, (3) elimination of duplication in technical and clerical processes, and 
(4) the validation of test material. 


As a result of the project, described in this article, there are now administered 
eight alternate forms of three test batteries to an average of 3,000 candidates for 
monthly civil service examinations. Scores are retained and used on all related 
examinations for which the candidate applies. Through the administration of a 
smaller number of candidates, the duplication of effort in selection, processing, and 
administration of test material has been substantially reduced and the possibility 


of validating these instruments on a continuing basis has become a reality. 
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THE SCALABILITY OF ESTIMATED WORKER REQUIREMENTS. 
J.N. MOSEL AND OTHERS. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960. Pages 156-160. 


The most popular method used in determining job qualifications requirement is for a 
job analyst to decide which traits are necessary in order to perform a certain job, 
and to indicate how much of the trait is required or how important it is in performing 
the job. This article investigates the extent to which these traits (aptitudes, 
interests, and personality) really represent a continuum on which various jobs can 
be ranked in terms of how much of the particular trait is required in order to perform 
successfully. 


Seven experienced USES job analysts rated 50 jobs (of various levels of difficulty) 
on 33 trait requirements (10 aptitude, 10 interest, and 13 personality traits). For 
each job the analyst decided whether each trait was or was not a significant 
requirement, based on a standard USES job description. Methods used in analyz-_ 
ing the data (scalogram, Guttman & Jackson indices of reproductibility) are explained 
in some detail. Results indicate that nearly all of the interest requirements had 
acceptable scalabilities, over half of the personality traits, and only three of the 

ten aptitude requirements were scalable. It was also found that individual job 
analysts variec considerably in their sensitivity to perceive the different traits, 

but that there was no general across-trait sensitivity. Analyst sensitivity to a 
particular trait appears to be highly specific to the particular requirement, and 


does not appear to be a general ability. (267-60) 
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YOUNG WORKERS SPEAK THEIR MINDS. H. A. LANDSBERGER AND 
M. A. COGHILL. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 12-18. 


The tendency toward formulating stereotypes of young workers and their attitudes 

and work habits is detrimental to good management. Many of the stereotypes are 
misleading. The authors, associated with the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, cite recent studies in regard to new workers 
— generally those age 19 and about a year or more of experience. The survey find- 
ings indicate a high percentage of job stability and career interest on the part of 

the young workers. Some variations exist between male and female workers and 
these are in regard to different requirements in the supervision of both groups. 


The survey findings point to: (1) jobs with career potential mean more than the com- 
pensation, (2) the initial job serves as a bridge in crossing from youth into the adult 
world, and (3) the experience of the first job does much to help the individual develop 
a sense of maturity. The main complaints of the young workers were — not enough 
assistance or helpfulness from the supervisor and the failure of the supervisor to 
treat them as adults. The alert supervisor, by appreciating these factors in dealing 
with young workers, can direct his attention to their needs and desires and best 
develop their potential as effective workers. 


(268-60) 


THE HUMAN CONSEQUENCES OF OFFICE AUTOMATION. L. GC MEGGINSON. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 18-26. 


Now that twelve years of computers on the business scene have provided an exhila- 
rating sense of speed, some apprehension has set in — a doubt that we can cope with 
these tremendous advances. However, many of the original fears have proved to be 
wrong, while problems have arisen which were not foreseen. The author discusses a 
number of avenues which are likely to have an impact on the personnel department. 


Office employees, released from much routine drugery, are free to do more creative 
work which calls for upgrading. On the other hand, computers require a great 

amount of clerical detail work, and those who handle this initial information must 

be fast and accurate. Many employees have been not only upgraded but have managed 
to break out of the clerical class and achieve a measure of semi-professional or 
technical status. But, others have been unable to move upward into the areaof making 
judgments and decisions. This relocation and retraining problem is the main issue, 
rather than any wholesale unemployment caused by computers. Paradoxically, auto- 
mation has increased the importance of human relations. Mechanization causes 

some job specialization but also calls for a broad managerial flexibility. It is pref- 
erable to retrain employees within the company from clerical levels upwards. For 

all these reasons, the director of personnel has assumed even greater importance 
than in the past with the introduction of the computer in business. 


(269-60) 


TRACKING DOWN THE PROFESSIONAL MAN. OD. H. SWEET. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1960. Pages 59-67. 


Some recruiting methods are overworked, others insufficiently exploited, and many 
vary in effectiveness. The author, an executive of Raytheon, discusses the merits 
and disadvantages of various recruitment methods in common use today: (1) Employ- 
ment agencies, which can render a real service if there is understanding and trust on 
both sides. (2) Advertising, from which less than 10% of all hires are obtained; 

(3) Field trips, which can be effective if properly planned; (4) College recruiting, a 
highly productive source when properly used and when the interview is well executed; 
(55 Professional meetings and conventions, an often overrated source; (6) Executive 
search, expensive but sometimes the best method to fill some higher-level openings; 
(7) Employee referrals, an insufficiently exploited method — usually only productive 
and satisfied employees will make such referrals, and they feel an obligation to 
recommend only good men; (8) Internal search, the best method for many openings — 
unfortunately, most compantes are not sufficiently aware of the potential and values 
to be tapped or are unwilling to assume the initial cost involved in setting up a 
thorough method. Each of these methods is discussed in the article. 


No single procedure will be sufficient to fill all of a company’s openings. They 
should be used in combination, weighing the cost, flexibility, caliber of men desired, 
scarcity of supply, and effect on present employees. 
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ABILITY IS AGELESS: SERVING THE OVER-40 WORKER. (ESR STAFF). 
Employment Security Review Vol. 27, No. 11, Nov. 1960. (Full issue). 


The editing of this issue is significant in light of the importance of the theme at this 
time. A series of contributions marks this omnibus issue on the over-40 worker. The 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, keynotes the issue with an address on ‘'The 
Older Worker — An Action Program.’’ ‘‘Spotlight on Aging’’ is presented by Robert H. 
Grant, Director of Special Staff on Aging in the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Other allied contributions are from the Executive Director of the Federal 
Council on Aging, the State Staff Program Supervisor for such services to older 
people in California and Minnesota, and Maryland, and other states. ‘tA New 
Approach to Older Worker Problems’’ is presented by the Executive Director of the 
Advisory Board on Problems of Older Workers, Pennsylvania Department of Labor 

and Industry. ‘‘Job Development for Older Workers,’’ dealing particularly with open- 
ing opportunities for assistance to them, is treated by the Employment Counselor of 
the Atlanta Industrial Office, Georgia Employment Security Agency. 


The issue features many statistical summaries, legislative actions, results of job 
clinics for older workers, charts on ‘‘myths and facts concerning older workers,’’ 
public relations exhibits. 


and 


(271-60) 


THE WILL TO WORK. H. E. YUKER AND OTHERS. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 49-55. 


This article reports a number of experiences of Abilities, Inc., an organization 
which hires only handicapped persons. The experiences detailed should apply 
equally to regular firms who hire more ‘‘normal’’ persons. Results of research 
carried on by the company show significant implications in the fields of selection, 
safety, and attendance. The usual selection methods of experience evaluation, 
physical examinations, and testing are not applicable. They tend to put all their 
eggs in the one basket of interviews by the personnel director and by a group of 
executives and supervisors. The major element looked for here was motivation, 
which could be revealed in a number of ways during the interview. Deficiencies in 
other areas often are overcome with the proper attitude and motivation. Motivation 
seems to be the key concept in all employee selection. 


Despite many apparently logical reasons why the handicapped should have high 
absenteeism and high accident rates, the experience of Abilities, Inc. has been just 
the opposite. There have been only four compensable accidents and they pay less 
than half the average compensation insurance premium of comparable organizations. 
Despite the remote location of their plant (inaccessible by public transportation), 
attendance is better than the national average in regard to both sick leave and per- 
sonal leave. These results are attributed to motivation rather than to the handi- 
cappted nature of their employees. Regular firms should obtain the same results. 


(272-60) 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES OF THE JOB APPLICATION. G. J. SPENCER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 10, Oct. 1960. Pages 14-23, 


The author, associated with the management consulting firm of McMurry Company, 
views the application form as a medium by which a good deal of information can be 
procured but also cautions to ‘‘read between the lines.’’ In regard to determining 
intelligence level of the applicant, he differentiates between fact, form, and content. 
Especially, in regard to content, we must analyze his responses to such questions 
as ‘‘What are your plans for the future?’’ or similar questions eliciting idea responses. 
Industry, defined as a combination of energy and conscientiousness, is a factor which 
can be gauged in the application response by the number and variety of activities 
listed (both job and non-job activities) and evidence of ambition. The GAWO charac- 
teristic, capacity for ‘‘getting along with others,’’ is essential and the personnel 
analyst should assess from the application the number and variety of activities involv- 
ing group action, attitudes reflected in his work history, and evidences of likes and 
dislikes. Self-reliance, as a factor, can also be gauged by the biographical back- 
ground in family, school, early employment, and other evidences — with the focus on 
continuing or quitting school, efforts at being self-supporting, staying on tough jobs, 
and other evidences. Various exhibits of application content are shown as examples. 


The author cites the advantages of ‘‘reading between the lines’’ relative to better 
hiring, better training, and gearing supervision to the individual’s strengths and 


weaknesses. 
(273-60) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


THE CASE FOR INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVES. A. A. RATH. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, Nos. 5, 6, Oct-Nov. 1960. Pages 172-177, 215-220, 


Conceived as management’s most potent motivational tool, the author analyzes in 
these two articles the subject of individual incentives. Based on his own experi- 
ences over many years as well as testimony of many executives and statistical 
evidence of industrial research studies, Mr. Rath contends that ‘‘nothing will stim- 
ulate an employee to perform at his top capacity as will individual incentives — a 
system of compensation which links his reward as directly as possible to his oun 
effrts.’’ This is in contrast with capesiog views which advocate broad group in- 
centives or profit-sharing programs of various types. The point stressed is that in- 
centives properly applied can serve well labor, management, and the consumer. 
Part of the difficulty in companies has been incentive plans badly devised, installed, 
and administered. 


In the second article, attention is given to the improvement and maintenance of 
sound wage payment plans and incentives in light of these factors or influences: 
(1) management objectives, (2) fundamentals of a sound incentive system, (3) the 
impact of automation, (4) incentives and the unions, and (5) how to make incentives 
work, Making incentives work is discussed in terms of ‘persuasion through under- 
standing,’’ ‘‘coverage,’’ and ‘‘periodic audits.’’ In summary, a good individual 
incentive program will stimulate a good man to use his capabilities to the maximum 
and it will also work to the advantage of management’s control and competitive 


position. 
(274-60) 


CORRECTING OUT-OF-LINE RATES OF PAY. 6G. W. TORRENCE. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 22, No. 9, Sept 1960. Pages 10-13. 


‘*Red circle rates,’’ ‘'Flagged rates,’’ and similar terms refer to excessive wage 
payments which are out of line with existing rates, and the problem arises when a 
company finds that an — is receiving a wage or salary that is higher than 

his job warrants. Out-of-line rates are detected during the course of re-evaluation 

of jobs, review of the wage incentive ~~, a technological imorovement affect- 
ing jobs which need to be re-examined, or other influences. What to do in such cases 
to correct inequitable rates of pay is a dilemma often faced by management. One 
extreme approach is to do nothing about it and ‘‘let the sleeping dog lie;’’ the other 
extreme is to make all adjustments immediately, both up and down, wherever the 
cases are involved. Both have serious effects. 


Through this National Industrial Conference Board study of various companies it 

was found that many companies use aporoaches somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. One common method is the ‘‘freeze’’ approach — that is, to freeze the em- 
ployee’s rate until general wage increases bring the wage structure to a point where 
the red circle, in his case, is no longer out of line. Another is the additive approach 
— the employee is given an ‘‘adder’’ which is the difference between his personal 
rate and the structure rate. Lump-sum approach in the way of a settlement in one or 
several payments is another approach. Inequity settlement and personal allowances 
are two additional approaches cited. Advantages and disadvantages of the approach- 
es are discussed. Quotations from company experiences are cited. (275-60) 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION FOR COST CONTROL. J. F. TRIPICIAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Octz 1960. Pages 38-44. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company instituted a salary administration plan in 1955 
partly to eliminate problems of overpaying certain executives, equalizing promotional 
opportunities among departments, and reducing the number of transfers necessary 

for an employee to obtain a promotion. Each executive and supervisory job was 
evaluated in terms of duties and responsibilities, comparing closely with similar 
positions on other railroads, and taking into consideration other measuring factors. 
Each position has a 20% spread in salary range, so that executives could be given a 
salary increase without the necessity of being promoted to a different job requiring 

a transfer to another location. Whether the executive would receive a salary increase 
in his present job, or would be promoted and transferred, depends on many factors. 
Finally, those jobs were identified which were presently being held by a person 
receiving a higher salary than the new salary plan specified. The salary rates for 
— circle’’ jobs will be adjusted as their incumbents are transferred or 
retired. 


Since salary administration must have the cooperation of line managers in order to be 
effective, these line managers were told that the money saved in eliminating ‘‘red 
circle’’ jobs would be available to bring sub-standard rate jobs up to minimum. Merit 
increases are paid by starting a new man at the minimum rate in the salary range, 
which leaves 20% available for future increases in pay. 
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WAGE AND SALARY SURVEYS: THE OCCUPATIONAL APPROACH. 
MORTON ADELBERG. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1960. Pages 36-44. 


The shortcomings of the usual job matching method of conducting wage and salary 
surveys include unwarranted assumptions that all pay rates are structured the same 
in all companies, that occupational groupings are engineered the same in all com- 
panies, and that the market value of each job has been determined mainly by job 
evaluation. Further, the sample size of jobs is usually far too small. 


Vertol Division of the Boeing Company has been etperimenting with a different 
approach during the past two years, one based on cccupational groups rather than 

a sampling of a few matched key jobs. Thirteen large manufacturing organizations 
near Philadelphia submitted data on 23 key occupations ranging over 10 broad occu- 
pational groups. Brief definitions were given fcr each group and the participating 
companies were asked to identify and supply statistics on a corresponding occupa- 
tion within their company, giving lowest and highest levels of pay. This provides 

a wealth of data which can be analyzed in a variety of statistically acceptable ways, 
some of which are outline in the article. Due to the successful results of this study, 
plus another study conducted in the aircraft industry in 1959, the opinion is given 
that this successful method offers certain definite advantages over more traditional 
methods. Data are more easily and objectively selected, larger samples are feasible, 
data can be directly related to functional groupings, there is ease of analysis of the 
data, more realistic pay appraisal, less divergent data, and more stability. 


(277-60) 


HOW MUCH INCENTIVE IN INCENTIVE PAY?  H. F. ROTHE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No.8, Aug. 1960. Pages 11-15. 


The Manager of Personnel of Fairbanks, Morse & Company raises the point concern- 
ing the extent to which money can spur productivity. He makes the observation that 
‘'The question is not whether people work for money, or even whether they will work 
better for more money. ..The question is which kinds of financial inducements can 
be relied on to increase productivity and which can not. . .In other words, bow can 
money be used most effectively to motivate employees to produce more?’’ The various 
research efforts present conflicting information and do not demonstrate precisely the 
effect of a single factor like money upon productivity. 


The author identifies the following as factors which, along with money, influence 
productivity: (a) the size of the work group, especially the effectiveness of the 
small group; (b) the nature of the job — the degree of cistaste for the job, monotony, 
and other conditions; (c) the nature of the incentive system itself; and, (d) the 

length of time involved. Union-management relationships and collective-bargaining 
agreements may also have some effect. The fact is that incentives try to change 

the employees’ behavior — to teach them a new habit of producing at a faster rate. 
Therefore, we must promote learning so that the employee will procure the new habit. 
This will require better understanding of the psychology of learning, motivation, good 
teaching and supervision, and prompt reward system for achievement. 


(278-60) 


TRENDS IN BARGAINING ON HEALTH BENEFIT PLANS. HARRY BECKER. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1960. Pages 56-63. 


Although it has only been a decade since the courts held that health benefits con- 
stituted a legitimate collective bargaining item, today most employees are covered 
by some form of health benefits. Rising costs have been and are a major concern 

in this field, and which devices such as co-insurance and deductibles will not solve. 
Decisions on health benefits must be made in relation to the need for protection, the 4 
cost, and the pattern of services. Collective bargaining may well not be the appro- 
priate place for consideration of these decisions and, at any rate, such provisions 
must be kept under constant study by both labor and management so that they will 
change as the needs of employees change and as the costs change. 


The two significant trends have strong economic bases — toward broader coverage 
of benefits and toward greater contributions by the employer. The employer’s con- 
tribution has definite advantages, primarily because of tax laws which enable more 
services to be purchases with the same amount of dollars. Other trends include 
more attention to medical protection of retired employees, coverage during periods 
of unemployment, reducing the costs of medical programs, preventive care and early 
treatment on an out-patient basis, and improvement of hospital facilities, both 
within hospitals and among hospitals on an area basis, such as elimination of over- 
lapping services and facilities. 


(279-60) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS. J. T. CAMPBELL AND 
; Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 4, Winter 1960. Pages 435-440. 


The purpose of this study was, first to develop a performance evaluation procedure 
for use with clerical employees, and, second, to validate a series of selection 
measures — the interview and objective personality and performance tests. Some 95 
men and women, employed by a large public utility firm, had their performance eval- 
uation one month following the completion of the probationary period. 


Product-moment correlations between appropriate subcriterion and predictor measures 
showed higher apparent validities for personality test scores than for interview 
ratings or performance test scores. Also, graphic scales following check list 

ratings showed higher apparent validities, as predictors, than the check list. The 
PRI Arithmetic Reasoning Test and the Wonderlic Personnel Tests were administered. 
Interviews followed. The criterion data consisted of 26 behavioral statements falling 
into four predictor categories. The Gordon Personal Profile was administered sub- 
sequent to the probationary period. The results of this study are substantially in 
agreement with the findings of other researchers. That is, the interview can be, and 
is, a useful tool in the employment procedure to obtain facts and to orient the pro- 
spective employee. However, as a predictive measure of how the employee will per- 
form, its value is limited and questionable. In this particular case, the Gordon Per- 
sonal Profile scales show substantialiy higher validity as a predictor. 


(280-60) 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CRITERIA OF JOB PERFORMANCE. 
S. E. SEASHORE AND OTHERS. 
Jour, of Applied Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960. Pages 195-202, 


This article is one of a series by the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research, dealing in various problems concerned with measuring performance of 
individuals and organizations. The report explores the use of general over-all job 
performance criteria as opposed to a number of specific measures, and the possibil- 
ity of validly combining them into multiple criteria. The data were derived from a 
delivery service firm which had operating divisions located in several metropolitan 
areas. The characteristics of these units were markedly similar. Five job perform- 
ance variables were selected for this study, not because they necessarily represent 
total job performance but because they were relevant to the situation, had face valid- 
ity, and were highly reliable. One variable was judgmental in nature (overall effect- 
iveness) and four were objective (productivity, chargeable accidents, errors, and un- 
excused absences.) Each criterion is explained in detail. 


Results show that three of the criteria (effectiveness, productivity, errors) are 
significantly interrelated, but the other two (accidents and absences) are not re- 
lated to them nor to each other. Even within these highly similar organizational 
units the relationships among the five criteria are highly variable. No evidence 
exists to support the belief that they represent a unidimensional ‘‘job performance”’ 
measure. It seems that emphasis should be placed on the use of multiple criteria, 
used separately. Combination into a single measure may simply cancel real but 
opposite differences disclosed by the separate criteria. (28 1-60) 


igual EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT FOR PRODUCTIVITY. 
ANEL). 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 7, July 1960. Pages 34-38. 


A panel discussion at the ASTD Conference disclosed management evaluation as a 
difficult and controversial field. There is little point talking about management eval- 
uation unless we have, first, established a concept of management — and this varies 
from company to company. Assuming that the primary purpose of manager evaluation 
is the further development and improvement of the manager in his present job, sev- 
eral considerations have to be recognized: (1) the interviewing must be professional, 
effective, and objective in order to make it a valid evaluation, (2) specific check- 
lists geared to requirements, standards, or expectations of performance will be very 
useful in meking the evaluation, (3) the performance of the one manager, Manager X 
in his job, is the only thing under consideration, (4) the use of third party is effect- 
ive in gaining more objectivity, (5) specific recommendations which would improve 
the manager both in his present job and in his future development is an essential 
part of the whole system, (6) review by superiors in the chain offers a good control 
on any unfair evaluation, and (7) the caliber of the actual discussion between the 
man and his evaluator must be such as to be effective for all parties concerned. 


The main panelists represented the experiences of IBM in its manager evaluation 
system. To a considerable extent they discuss the use of the third party technique 
in the IBM system. Active tob management interest and support and trained profes- 
sional personnel are both essential to the effectiveness of rating managers in an 


organization. (282-60) 
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COMMUNICATION 


THE SUPERVISOR SPEAKS FOR MANAGEMENT. W. V. MERRIHUE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 10, Oct. 1960. Pages 26-32, 


The article by the Manager of Community and Business Relations, General Electric 
Company, points up the contradiction in which we say that the foreman is the indispen- 
sable man in the communications chain and yet his actual work day is such that he 
has little time to communicate with his men. There is need both to provide this time 
for communications and to master the skills of communication, if he is really to be an 
interpreter for management. Among the communications functions which are attached 
to the supervisory role are: (1) interviewing prospective employees, (2) orientation 
of the new employee, (3) job training, (4) disseminating administrative communica- 
tions, (5) making assignments, (6) undertaking the periodic performance appraisals, 
and (7) conducting group meetings to convey information or to discuss problems. He 
offers certain tips in regard to making assignments and in conducting staff meetings. 


In a GE study it was found that the most effective foremen gave a ‘‘reason why’’ for 
their orders three times as often as the ‘‘least effective’’ foremen. While this takes 
a little time, it is noted that the problem about most orders is that they are too hur- 
ried. The author concludes on this point: ‘tMore and more companies are taking the 
time and trouble to help tLeir supervisors become better communicators, the super- 
visor himself has everything to gain: by learning to give and get information, he sub- 
stantially increases the ease of his job, his results, his sense of accomplishment, 
and his value to the company.”’ 


(283-60) 


EFFECT OF GROUP COHESIVENESS AND TRAINING UPON CREATIVE 
THINKING. D. COHEN AND OTHERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 5, Oct 1960. Pages 319-322. 


In this study in ‘'creative thinking’’ with hospital administrators and professional 
personnel, concerned with the output of the brainstorming technique, the following 
results were found: (1) brainstorming by pairs of superior adults will produce more 
unique ideas than will an individual, when the groups are trained in the method and 
composed of people who like to brainstorm together; (2) this is true only, however, 
when they are working on ego-involving problems; (3) the trained cohesive and trained 
nominal groups produced significantly more unique ideas than did their untrained 
counterparts; (45 if groups are to be formed to work together on problems requiring 
creativity, consideration should be given to the desire of the people to work together. 


The authors also cite the research findings of Taylor, Berry, and Block in regard to 
the effects of group vs. individual brainstorming upon number of ideas, number of 
unique ideas, and the tests of their feasibility, effectiveness, generality, probability, 
and significance: ‘Taylor et al found that the performance of the real groups was 
markedly inferior to that of the nominal groups. . .and that group participation when 
using brainstorming inhibits creative thinking.’’ Differences of views exist, then, 

in regard to the effect of size of group upon inhibition and production of ideas. 


(284-60) 


YOU CAN’T TELL ANYONE ANYTHING. R. K. ROLLF. 
Jour Amex Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 31-33. 


‘People have to tell themselves or they don’t believe it or accept it — no matter 
what has been told them or how,’’ contends Robert K. Greenleaf, the Director of 
Personnel Research for A, T. & T. All we can do is set the stage, develop the 
proper climate, and reach him as best possible in the medium of ideas so that he is 
moved by his owu volition and determination. People have a kind of screen set up 
before them in their perception of what the other fellow says, and they tend to sift 
through and retain those elements coming within their frame of reference or values 
and to separate out the others. 


Mr. Rollf, Personnel Development Coordinator for Sylvania Electronic Systems, points 
to the difficulties of (a) getting an idea across and received fully and understandably, 
(b) the problem of the closed mind which impedes full understanding or acceptance, 
(c) the problem of jumping to conclusions, and other matters. Much in the way of 
semantic difficulty can prove to be a barrier in trying to communicate to another. The 
author cautions. . .‘*There are too many hindrances and human failings to anticipate 
perfection in understanding, but being aware of these barriers will cause us to be 
more inquisitive, alert and attentive to those around us.’’ He makes reference to the 
excellent work of the late Dr. Irving Lee of Northwestern University and his work in 
the field of communication. 
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A STUDY OF COMMUNICATION. W. P. BUTLER. 
Personnel Practices Bulletin. Vol. 16, No. 3, Sept 1960. Pages 18-26. 


The study reported here was conducted in a manufacturing establishment, in England, 
of about 400 people. Through a carefully planned self-recording technique it was 
possible to study the communications behavior of 19 executives who described 
nearly all of their activities over a period of days in terms of communication. The 
details and data are well presented in the analysis of communication (1) with various 
persons, (2) on various subjects, (3) for different purposes, (4) in different modes of 
activity, and (5) in various places. Frequency figures and nature of interactions are 
well documented. 


The findings and implications: ‘‘During much of the time the executives were in 
face-to-face communication and they spent more time in conversation than in any 
other form of activity. . .Their most frequent interactions tended to be with their 
immediate subordinates or superiors, but they usually had a wide range of contacts 
. . swith other members of the management group. The exchange of information (and 
views) was recorded more commonly as the purpose for interactions than was the 
giving or receipt of instructions. . .It seems clear that the executive’s role as one 
who communicates is a dominant one in terms of time spent. . .The predominance of 
face-to-face interactions and the possible misinterpretations illustrated by the con- 
fusion over purpose emphasize that communication is not just a matter of technique, 
and that there is often perhaps unsuspected emotional content even in communication 
within a formalized industrial setting.”’ 

(286-60) 


THE ABC’s OF CONFERENCE PLANNING. H. A. GRACE. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 8, Nol 10, April 1960. Pages 298-304 


In this account the author provides a detailed series of guidelines for con- 
ference follow through. The general objectives, as cited by Mr. Grace, are: (1) to 
use most efficiently the brief time which participants have to discuss problems 
face-to-face; (2) to influence participants to employ conference decisions in their 
back-home or on-the-job situations; and, (3) to minimize the transition from pre-to 
post-conference life so that the conference is considered an essential activity. 


In pre-conference planning, as in the other sections, there is a helpful alignment of 
the what and the why in regard to each activity or detail. Many pointers are given 
in regard to numbers of people, allocation of time, duties of chairmen, general and 
special sessions, conference leadership training, and other matters. e author 
advocates in planning the conference the problem-census approach. It is cited as: 
‘*Among the duties of the sub-chairmen for arrangements is that of finding from 

rospective conference participants the problems they would like to tackle face-to- 
. «This problem- census provides the universe from which actual conference 
topics are chosen. . .The entire planning committee screens the choice of actual 
topics from those proposed by prospective participants.’ 


(287 -60) 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE IN OVERSEAS BUSINESS. E. T. HALL. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 87-96. 


Dr. Hall is a keen observer of the sociology of foreign cultures in which American 
corporations do business. The difficulties in communication come not only in the 
spoken or written language or even in semantics as much as in the silent language. 
In this sense, within the “silent language’’ is important in doing business in the 
particular country because it relates to values, standards, pace, time of the execu- 
tive, lack of delegation, and other considerations. To a great extent these influence 
negotiation, discussion, appointments, legal arrangements, and business agreements 
- — more so than they do, for example, technical explanation of equipment or 
products. 


The author deals extensively with the five key topics in the ‘'silent language’’ of 
another culture — time, space, material possessions, friendship patterns, and busi- 
ness agreements. He cites illustrations and cases in Arabic, Oriental, European, 
Middle Eastern, and Latin American cultural settings in which U.S. corporations 

have subsidiaries and do business. He concludes: ‘‘It takes years and years to 
develop a sound foundation.for doing business in a given country. Much that is done 
seems silly or strange to the home office. Indeed, the most common error made by 
home offices, once they have found representatives who can get results, is failure 

to take their advice and allow sufficient time for representatives to develop the 
proper contacts.’’ And, ignorance of the ‘'silent language’’ is another great obstacle. 


(288-60) 
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THE MYTH OF THE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE. C. B. RANDALL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 76, No. 1, July 1960. Pages 37-39, 


The noted executive and consultant seriously questions the ‘‘current passion for 
committees’’ — and contends that ‘delegation of authority to groups, as distinguished 
from individuals, seems to fit the new mood of management.’’ While Mr. Randall does 
not advocate the elimination of committees from management, he is very much con- 
cerned that they should be restored to their proper function. The committee functions 
well in exploratory fact-finding and thoughtfully weighing and criticizing the facts. 
Its main function is advisory. In this connection they exist to help the boss make up 
his mind, but they should never be asked to do it for him. . .‘‘Properly conceived and 
properly employed, they have great value, but when they become a refuge for coward- 
ice and indecision, they carry great menace.’’ 


We must guard against misuse of the committee and hold to its main function of get- 
ting information and facts, assessing them, and communicating the findings to the 
boss. It is also essential for the boss to know when to terminate committee discus- 
sion and take action. For effective committee action (1) the frame of reference must 
be precise, (2) the selection of the right man to head the group is of prime importance, 
(3) committee discussions should begin and close on time, (4) an agenda should be 
circulated in advance, and (5) the committee chairman must know how to deal with 

his members in order to gain the best product and to hold the meetings profitably. 


(289-60) 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS: MILLSTONE OR MILESTONE? 4H. W. NEWBEGIN. 
Office Executive Vol. 35, No. 11, Nov. 1960. Pages 36-39. 


The statistical summary: in 1959, a study made by the National Association of 
Suggestions Systems, reveled that during that year 319,084 employees of companies 
and government organizations submitted 1,686,265 suggestions, of which 435,774 
were adopted — and for these adopted ideas the suggesters were awarded a total of 
$14,420,318. The author treats many facets of the subject in terms of both the 
employee’s and the company’s interests, and gives attention to (1) management’s 
objectives in instituting systems for suggestions, (2) the basic desire for recog- 
nition as an incentive, (3) top management support for the system, (4) effective 
introduction or installation of a suggestions system, (5) the problem of resistance 
among those in the supervisory ranks, and the need for full orientation of the super- 
visors as to the objectives and mechanics of the system prior to its installation in 
the company, (6) the nature of awards, and (7) the processing of suggestions in 
investigating their potentialities and possible awards. 


A useful chart outlines the benefits of an employee suggestion system — benefits 
to the employee and benefits to the employer. In summing up: ‘‘Important to the 
success of the suggestion system program is the role of the administrator (of the 
program). His responsibilities include coordination of the elements of the plan, 
maintenance of records, acknowledgment of suggestions received, distribution of 
suggestions for investigation, including acceleration of their processing, presenta- 
tion of awards, and promotion.”’ (290-60) 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES IN CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP.  F. L. HUSTED. 
Journ Amer. Soc. Training Directors, Vol. 14, No. 8, Aug. 1960. Pages 38-44. 


The effective conference leader will utilize various communication devices in con- 
ference interviewing. Among the eight cited by the author are (1) the direct question, 
(2) direct response, (3) interrupt, (4) pause preceding response, (5) pause following 
response, (6) elaborator, (7) turnback, and (B) non-committal filler. The experienced 
conference leader uses all of them and, moreover, they are not mutually exclusive. 


The direct question is a straight-forward interrogatory statement that rigidly defines 
the area of discourse, seeks specific information or to evoke a unilateral statement 
of position. The direct response is similar in concept in answering the question, 
but with care that the conference leader does project his attitudes or opinions. The 
interrupt is an intentional ‘‘breaking into’’ the immediate direct response for rede- 
fining a point or adding more information. The pause is designed to permit the con- 
ferees to assimilate the material, permit them to comment or question, or to encourage 
‘‘spontaneous’”’ information. The pause is also used to encourage the conferee to 
continue talking or to permit both parties to reflect on what has been said. The non- 
committal filler is defined as a verbal or gestural response to encourage further 
response or to establish an attitude of interest or understanding — but is neither an 
assent nor dissent to the position assumed. The elaborator is a means of obtaining 
additional information or clarification of the conferee’s position. The turnback is a 
device by which the leader turns back or repeats the comment to the group to elicit 


its reaction. 
(291-60) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


PREDICTING SUCCESS FOR YOUNG EXECUTIVES. EE. E. WAGNER, 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 2, Summer 1960. Pages 181-186. 


This study of 150 young executives, based on the use of objective test scores and 
personal data techniques, were correlated with ratings of on-the-job success of the 
men. The men were from four large companies — 11 were in manufacturing and pro- 
duction, 50 in the public utilities field, and 89 insurance executives. The tests and 
personal data included: education, the Wechsler-Bellevue or Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale, Vocational Aptitude Examination (general information, arithmetic reason- 
ing, judgment in estimating, reading comprehension, and vocabulary), Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record — both Personal and Vocational, and the Guilford- Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey. All men were age 35 in this study. 


Of the 31 predictor variables used only two had significant correlation with the 
tatings. The variable which correlated most substantially with executive success, 
as measured by on-the-job ratings, was education. The preference for familiar and 
stable situations on the Kuder Preference Record-Personal was the other. Other 
variables were too low to have any predictive value. ‘'The emergence of education 
as the most significant variable in this study automatically evokes the ‘why’ ques- 
tion. Does this merely represent the importance of requisite technical know-how, or 
are there less evident factors such as persistence or acquisitiveness, which mani- 
fest themselves in terms of education, have a more fundamental relationship to 
executive success?’’ 


(292-60) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. ..WORTHWHILE IN SAFETY WORK? (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 22, No. 10, Oct. 1960. Pages 41-43, 145. 


The editors of Occupational Hazards interviewed a number of safety directors at their 
plants and several university psychologists in regard to the question. Among the 
safety directors there was considerable divergence of views. Some thought psycho- 
logical testing was invaluable — not only in regard to safety attitudes and accident 
proneness but also in results shown in aptitude, intelligence, and personality tests. 
Others thought tests were worthless in their companies. 


The two psychologists at Western Reserve University were confident that safety 
attitudes, personality traits, and job aptitudes could be measured through testing, 

but the tests must be well constructed, pretested, and administered professionally. 
They indicated that psychological tests are effective locally, and that a test that 

is suitable for maintenance men in one company may not be for maintenance men in 
another company because their duties may vary. Moreover, they point up that per- 
sonality traits which may aid a man at one place may hinder him at another. Dr. 
Robert Wherry of Ohio State University made this point, which is supported by many 
interviewed: ‘‘Psychological testing in industry is largely a matter of playing per- 
centages. No one has as yet designed an infallible test. The value of psychological 
testing resides in the application of scientific, objective principles, rather than 
relying entirely on the subjective impressions of a foreman, safety director, personnel 
manager, or whoever is called upon to make an evaluation.”’ 


(293-60) 


USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR SELECTING TABULATING MACHINE 
OPERATORS. P.L.MASON AND D.L. CASEY. 
Personnel Practices Bullitin. Vol. 16, No. 3, Sept. 1960. Pages 39-41. 


In the International Computers and Tabulators (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 58 machine operators 
and 16 technical officers were subjected to psychological tests to improve the com- 
pany’s effort at selection of trainee punched-card machine operators and technical 
officers. The machine operator is one who originates and programmes instructions 
to the machines and rectifies all plugging errors detected. The technical officer is 
one who advises a client’s staff on machine operations, and he must be competent in 
all the tasks involved in operating the machines. Five tests — verbal reasoning, 
mathematical ability, mechanical reasoning, abstract design information, and abstract 
design completion — were administered. The testing continued over a period of a 
year at the ICT center. The scores were weighed against two criteria: grades _ 
attained in the subjects undertaken whicle studying at the ICT center, and the rating 
on the job after a period of at least six months on the job. 


The results: (1) in regard to the machine operators, the tests of verbal reasoning and 
mathematical ability yielded the highest correlations with the criteria, However, as 
all tests in the battery operated satisfactorily, they were all retained in the selection 
battery recommended for selecting operators, subject to a follow-up test of their 
validity in practice. As for the technical officers, analysis of the results proved to 
be impracticable because of the small numbers tested. However, for this group, 
correlations between the psychological test results and the criteria revealed patterns 
similar to those obtained for machine operators. (294-60) 
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(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. ...... DEVELOPMENT) 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR DEVELOPMENT. W. A. SWANK. 
Jour Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 9, Sept. 1960. Pages 31-38. 


This presentation of the Nationwide Insurance program serves as an effective 
example of what can be done in evaluating a supervisory training need and taking 
action. The situation here involved one in which line managers were reluctant to 

do very much about supervisory development because of the productivity pressures 
of their departments. Time devoted to training was looked upon as just so much loss 
of productivity. These managers needed to become aware of the problem as well as 
to how specific development actions with supervisors would benefit both them and 
the company. 


The first step involved the cooperation of line management in conducting an exten- 
sive study. The questionnaire identified factors essential to the successful perform- 
ance of supervisory functions within Nationwide. This did not work out well for lack 
of acceptance. They then turned to other techniques, utilizing interviews of the 
workers as to their perceptions of supervisory training needs and also those of the 
supervisors themselves. Merit review records, exit interview records, and other 
sources of evidence were also studied. From these multiple sources there were finally 
analyzed the various needs and the degree of the needs. These now provided a frame 
of reference for the managers which was acceptable. In many cases this frame of 
reference substantiated the managers’ own observations. The author presents exhib- 
its of the supervisory development profile and the personal development plan for a 
year as typical documents in the program. 

(295-60) 


TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN LABOR RELATIONS. J. J. BAMBRICK. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1960. Pages 50-58. 


Three ways to train the supervisor in appreciation of his role in labor relations 

are basic courses, effective and current information, and actual participation in 

the labor relations processes. The basic course given by Standard Oil of Ohio con- 
sists of five two-hour sessions: history of unions in the United States, legal back- 
ground of collective bargaining, labor relations in the oil industry, labor relations 
policies, and the supervisor’s role in labor relations. For supervisors of engineers 
and fiscal personnel, the last two sessions are modified. In addition to basic 
courses, supervisors must be kept informed as to what is going on in labor relations. 
The three methods of accomplishing this, aside from the undesirable grapevine, are 
written communications, supervisory meetings, and direct contact with the boss. The 
key to all these communications is to transmit quick, complete and accurate infor- 
mation to the supervisor so that he can counteract rumors as soon as they arise. 


A variety of methods can be used in training supervisors in the labor relations field 
and participation in contract negotiations is the method discussed in this article. 
Supervisors can be asked for suggestions on contract changes, which makes them 
feel they are part of management and also points out contract areas where difficulties 
have been encountered. Particularly useful are suggestions in the areas of seniority, 
wage payments, and discipline. They can also participate as acceptable members of 
the collective bargaining team. 


(296-60) 


DO-!T- YOURSELF BUSINESS GAMES. J.H. HERDER. 
Jour. Amer Society Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 9, Sept, 1960. Pages 3-8. 


The Supervisor of Education, Southern New England Telephone Company, offers a 
good deal of information for the interest of training officers, based on the material 
on a course in business games given at New Haven College. He advises one of three 
choices available: (1) you can use an existing game, (2) you can modify an esisting 
game to suit your particular needs, or (3) you can design your own game. Basically, 
a well- designed game should illustrate the effect of the competitive nature of the 
economic system upon the decision-maker. 


The six steps of business games are presented as: (1) select the level of decision- 
making — determine, in your organization, which of the management levels you want 
your business game to focus on; (2) analyze the decision making — that is, try to 
identify the key decisions made on that level or the decisions which characterize 
the particular job; (3) collect data — whatever data are needed about the job, about 
inventories, sales, production, the market, and other essential areas; (4) select the 
game elements — this involves setting up the model, variables, and other structure; 
(5) design and prepare materials — environmental material, referee material, input 
sheets, decision-making work sheets, output sheets, summary charts, and other 
materiais; and (6) play the game — get into the actual competitive situation and make 
decisions on moves. Throughout the article the example of a telecasting company 
is presented in order to clarify each of the steps. 


(297-60) 
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THE VALUE OF ROLE-PLAYING IN TRAINING SCHEMES. WINIFRED GODE. 
Industrial Welfare. Vol. 42, No. 4, July-Aug. 1960. Pages 235-237. 


The Technical Advisor of the IWS in England explains the background, techniques, 
and values of role playing in training programs. She identifies role playing as a 
training device which enables the trainee to learn by experience, but in a simulated 
situation, and one in which he is protected in some respects from the consequences 
of his mistakes. There is obviously no substitute for real, live experience, and in 
all role-playing there is an element of artificiality, but if this deficiency is recog- 
nized and allowed for, role-playing can be an effective method of training people in 
understanding and dealing with human situations. 


The three main forms of role-playing are identified as: (1) the rehearsal role-play 

in which the situation is scripted and the participants rehearsed for the presenta- 
tion — many critics do not regard this as bona fide role-playing; (2) the unrehearsed 
or spontaneous role-play in which the trainee, without preparation, is put into a given 
set of circumstances and has to handle the situation as he thinks appropriate; and 
(3) the controlled role-play is a form in which a brief script is prepared outlining 
only the main situation and requiring all the role-players to react in a manner they 
feel to be appropriate for a person in the circumstances described. Techniques of 
organizing the role-playing and counsel on making it effective are presented in the 
article. The main value of role-playing is that it doesn’t permit an ideal or text- 
book approach — it calls for reaction to a real situation. 
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THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM. J. C. MASSEY. 
Jour Amer Soc Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 11, Nov. 1960. Pages 17-19. 


In view of the fact that the first need of the new employee is felt acutely when he 
first enters into a new work environment and has to accommodate to the changes in 
work setting and associates, orientation training is crucial to enable him to make 
the adjustment. Even if he brings with him the required skills technical competen- 
cies, it is psychologically important that he be well inducted into the organization. 
The author, Training Assistant, City Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Various considerations are treated in the presentation. The way in which the new 
employee is received and influenced can have important impact on him, for better 

or worse, and on his subsequent performance. The orientation period is also impor- 
tant from the point of view of modern day labor relations, for it is here that we sow 
the seeds of correct outlook and attitudes on worker-management relations in the 
organization. Management’s interests are well served by effectively providing orien- 
tation training, for the better the early adjustment to the work environment and the 
higher the morale the more potential for early and good productivity on the part of 
the newman. Knowledge A the varied specializations in the organization and the 
way in which they are all integrated in behalf of the over-all objectives is essential 
for the new man. In light of these and other considerations, contends the author, 
he advocates that ‘‘employee training place emphasis upon orientation as an impor- 
tant activity in this field.”’ 


(299-60) 


HAVE A PHILOSOPHY OF TRAINING? 
. M. WRIGHT. 
Jour. Amer, Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 12, Dec. 1960. Pages 36-41. 


The Training Director for Peoples Natural Gas Company (Pittsburgh, Pa.) strongly 
advocates the need for a sound philosophy both for better serving the company and 
for fulfillment of the role of the training officer. He defines a philosophy of train- 
ing as a concept and a state of being in which the training of employees is given 
proper consideration in all phases of management activity, and in which there is an 
atmosphere where management officials not only accept training as a fundamental 
management responsibility but also carry it out. Top management is said to have 
this philosophy when it establishes and carries out policies which bring about 
these results. From that point the philosophy must permeate the middle management 
ranks, for here is the key to successful operation since middle management is stra- 
tegic in interpreting and in implementing top management’s policies. It has such 
delegated authority. In considerable discussion the author treats the many aspects 
and factors involved in formulating and gaining acceptance of the philosophy. 


There is due attention given, in this account, to manpower inventories, first-line 
supervision, the task of persuasion in ‘‘selling’’ training as a vital and necessary 
function, and the role of the training director. Among the resources in this whole 
task, and which can be tapped, are those within the company and identification of 
the problem areas and outside the company through professional societies and 
research organizations. 
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THE LECTURE — HOW TO MAKE IT MORE EFFECTIVE. OD. S. BROWN. 
Jour. Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 12, Dec. 1960. Pages 17-22. 


A re-examination of nature and the usefulness of the lecture method is well presented 
by Dr. Brown, Professor of Public Administration, George Washington University and 
a lecturer with considerable experience in training and development programs o 
organizations. We need to understand better what the lecture method can do and we 
need more knowledge of how to utilize it more professionally. Dr. Brown advises 
these as guideposts for the training officer: (1) fitting the lecture to program object- 
ives, (2) selecting the speaker more discriminately, (3) considerations in paying the 
speaker, (4) planning the lecture, (5) announcing the meeting, (6) making administra- 
tive arrangements, (7) introducing the speaker, (3) asking questions at the close of 
the lecture presentation, and (9) evaluating the lecture. Each of these considerations 
is well developed with pros and cons, good pointers, and significant values to be 
remembered by the training officer. 


We have tended to overlook the real potentialities of the lecture method in our train- 
ing programs. Its values in information-giving, its adaptability, its wide acceptance, 
its economy, and its inspirational impact in many cases warrant restoration of the 
lecture method to its proper place among other instructional or training methods. 
Finally, ‘‘...the secret of its use is to be found in knowing when it serves its best 
purpose, or when some other techniques should be used instead.”’ 


(301-60) 


COACHING AND COUNSELING FOR MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. 
E. R. CASSTEVENS AND B. C. LOVIN. 
Jour Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 11, Now 1960. Pages 43-47. 


The authors maintain that the best man to develop a foreman, in middle management, 
is his general foreman, and they have tested this in a number of companies. The 
a pe advocated consists of a series of eight (8) sessions of two-hours each and 

eld weekly. Enrollment is limited to general foremen, assistant superintendents, 
es and their equivalents, and throughout the emphasis is on being 
practical. 


Session 1 is on ‘‘Motivation and Techniques,’’ and is designed to motivate and bring 
about awareness on the part of the participants to develop their subordinates. Ses- 
sion 2, ‘Development Techniques,’’ compares the techniques used in the past with 
the aims for the future in this program. Session 3 is devoted to ‘Improving Inter- 
viewing Techniques’’ with the focus on attitudes of department managers and their 
subordinate line supervisors. Session 4, dealing with ‘‘Planning for Improvement’’ 
is concerned primarily with making plans for a subordinate’s improvement, and with 
required ‘thomework”’ in bringing in an anonymous appraisal on a subordinate. Ses- 
sion 5 offers a model or example of a good coach im ‘‘An Experienced Coach Speaks’’ 
— with opportunity for debate and discussion. Session 6 is devoted to ‘‘Building 
Improvement Programs,’’ Session 7 on ‘‘Dealing With Attitudes Through Coaching,”’ 
and Session 8 on ‘‘Situational Coaching.’’ In summary, the authors find (a) coaching 
our subordinates deserves more attention than we give it, (b) the most effective 
coaching is done consciously on the day-to-day besis. (302-60) 


THE CRISISIN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. H. A. SARTORIUS. 
Jour Amer Soc. Training Directors Vol. 14, No. 11, Nov. 1960, Pages 3-8. 


This address by the President of Phoenix International (Los Angeles, Calif.) before 
the Public Personnel Association of Los Angeles suggests that there is a crisis for 
these reasons: (1) there is no sharp understanding ale the company training 
director can do and what the university can do in such programs, (2) establishing a 
program on the basis of company objectives is often vulnerable for objectives often 
shift, may be changing under competition, and are reserved for top management for 
the most part, and (3) various other factors which impede management development 
programs. 


The author suggests these as anchor-points for potentially successful programs in 
a company: (1) management development must take place within the limits of present 
executive thinking, (2) if basic policies are needed as a foundation for the program, 
they should be produced first by executive management and no one else, (3) the 
focus must be very practical — in brief, it should be aimed at showing how the com- 
pany can make more money or run the business in a more efficient and highly produc- 
tive way. He suggests two approaches, one by means of a guided checklist and the 
other by means of the extensive assistance from the highly skilled administrators 
in the organization. The latter has too much subjectivity in it for such administra- 
tors have their own personalized approach to growth. For the former, however, he 
lists the fifteen significant items in the checklist approach to assure keeping 
within bounds of practicability in behalf of the company 

(303-60) 
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EXHIBIT 1 


Unionization the Office 


SURVEY INFORMATION 
RECEIVED FROM RESPONDENTS 
OF OFFICES WITH UNIONS 


Percentage 
Subject Of Companies 


Management-employee _relation- 
ships 


Not improved 58 
20 
22 
Over-all efficiency of office 
Remained the same .............. 64 
22 
14 
Handling of discharges 
Less satisfactory .................. 50 
Remained the same .......... 43 
More satisfactory .................. 7 
Promotion practices 
64 
Not influenced 31 
Management's _ flexibility in 
making changes in the office 
36 
10 
Recognition of union 
period 
38 
32 
Operation of union 
As independent union ...... 57 


As unit of a plant union .... 43 
Negotiation of contract 


Frequency 
32 
Evesy two yeasts $2 
Every years .................. 28 
Every 18 months ................ 3 
Every four years or more... 3 
Less often than annually ... 2 


Attitude of employees toward 
union 


39 
Unfavorable: 7 


A Report on a NOMA Survey 


by CHARLES E. GINDER, staff Director 
NOMA’s Technical Division 


T O OBTAIN INFORMATION on 
the union movement in the office in 
United States and Canada, NOMA’s 
National Technical Surveys Commit- 
tee* recently conducted a survey in 
which 2,002 companies employing 
nearly 500,000 employees participat- 
ed. Purpose of the survey was three- 
fold: (1) to ascertain how successful 
the unions have been in organizing 
clerical workers, (2) to find out what 
management is doing to lessen the at- 
traction of a union in the office, and 
(3) to determine what changes take 
place and what restrictions are placed 
on management when an office does 
become unionized. 


6 Per Cent Were Unionized 


Among the total number of respon- 
dents, 94 per cent (1,887 companies) 
reported that their offices were not 
unionized; the remaining 6 per cent 
(115 companies) were unionized. 
These percentage figures compare fa- 
vorably with data on unionization ob- 
tained from NOMA’s Clerical Salary 
Surveys of 1957, 1958, and 1960. 

Since the participants represent a 
cross section of types of business and 


*Chairman of the Committee is Miss 
Josephine E. Schrimpe, of Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A., New York. : 


Courtesy, Office Executive, 1961. Reprinted with permission of the publisher, National Office Management Association. 
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SURVEY INFORMATION 
RECEIVED FROM 
RESPONDENTS OF 

NON-UNION OFFICES 


POLICIES IN EFFECT 
TO LESSEN ATTRACTION 
OF UNIONS IN THE OFFICE 


Percentage 
Of Companies 


Provide good physical working 
conditions for office employ- 


Policy 


Conduct a salary review at least 
Conduct a fringe benefit review 


at least annually ...................... 86 


Compare salary and fringe bene- 
fit practices with those of oth- 
Have a formal job evaluation 
and classification system for of- 


54 
Have a training program for of- 
fice employees. 51 


Provide employees with written 
management policies and prin- 
50 

Have a training program for su- 

Have a formal promotion policy 
for office employees .................. 23 

Have a formal written policy for 
taking care of grievance pro- 


* Companies that do not have a 
formal written plan for grievance- 
handling use one or more of the fol- 
lowing methods (numerals indicate 
number of replies—not percentages): 
counseling by supervisor, 1,179; em- 
ployee group meetings, 250; counseling 
by staff employee relations representa- 
tive, 239; suggestion plan or question 
box, 143; employee opinion polls, 69. 


WHY OFFICE WORKERS 
DO NOT JOIN UNIONS 


(Responses listed in 
descending order of 
frequency of mention) 


Loss of prestige and status. 

Loss of employer-employee relation- 
ship. 

receive same benefits 
and increases as union workers. 

Opposition to paying dues. 

Fear of strikes and lockouts. 


WHY OFFICE WORKERS 
JOIN UNIONS 


(Responses listed in 
descending order of 
frequency of mention) 


Unfair salary administration. 

Inadequate fringe benefits in com- 
parison to those of unionized 
workers. 

Supervisors that are not well trained 
or informed. 

Lack of firm promotion policies. 


services, a fair picture of office union- 
ization has been obtained. For a break- 
down on the types of business repre- 
sented and the size of the offices, see 
charts on page 13. 

Of the companies whose offices are 
not unionized, less than 1 per cent 
had a union agreement for office 
workers that has since been discontin- 
ued. Most of these union contracts 
were dissolved prior to 1950. 


10 Per Cent Had Been Approached 


A majority of the respondents from 
the non-union companies reported 
that at present they are not aware of 
any group or organization working 
toward unionizing their office employ- 
ees. But 10 per cent said that their 
office workers had actually been ap- 
proached by union representatives for 
the purpose of establishing a union. 
However, 83 per cent indicated that 
their office employees were definitely 
not interested in belonging to a un- 
ion; 14 per cent said they did not 
know the attitude of their office em- 
ployees toward a union; and 3 per 
cent indicated that their office em- 
ployees were interested in joining a 
union. 

Most of the survey respondents 
from the non-union companies seemed 
convinced that cheir office employees 
would not join a union for the follow- 
ing reasons (listed in descending or- 
der of frequency of mention) : 

1. Loss of prestige and status. 


2. Loss of employer-employee rela- 
tionship. 

3. Office workers receive the same 
or more benefits and pay increases as 
union workers. 


4. Opposition to paying dues. 
5. Fear of strikes and lockouts. 


However, when asked the question, 
“What would the reasons be for white 
collar worker acceptance of unioniza- 
tion?”, most of the respondents from 
the non-union companies listed as the 
primary reason “unfair wage or salary 
administration.” Reasons less _ fre- 
quently given for employee accep- 
tance of unionization included “in- 
adequate fringe benefits in compari- 
son to those of unionized workers,” 
“lack of firm promotion policies,” and 
“supervisors that were not well 
trained or informed.” 

Other factors that could influence 
office employee decisions on unioniza- 
tion were given little weight by the 
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respondents. For example, 
ity indicated that the trend towards 
standardization of office work and 
equipment would not increase or 
speed up unionization of office em 
ployees and that the increasing num. 
ber of female office employees would 
not prove beneficial to the unions 
Many of the survey respondents 
realized the possibility that their of 
fice employees might turn to a union 
if grievances, salaries, and fringe ben, 
efits were not taken care of proper} 
What are the companies doing - 
their office employees in this respect? 
Here is what the survey shows, 


the Major. 


1. Handling of grievances in the of- 
fice. More than 8 per cent of the re. 
spondents have a formal written plan 
for handling grievances in the office 
Companies that do not have a formal 
written plan use one or more of the 
following methods: Most of the com- 
panies have the ‘supervisors counsel 
the employees. Many companies have 
periodic employee group meetings, 
and many have staff employee rela. 
tions representatives counsel the em. 
ployees. Some companies use a sug. 
gestion plan or question box, and oth. 
ers use employee opinion polls. 


2. Salary and fringe benefit pru- 
tices. All the participating companies 
conduct a salary and fringe bencht 
review. About 52 per cent of the com. 
panies conduct this review annually; 
28 per cent conduct the review semi- 
annually, and 6 per cent, quarterly. 
The remaining percentage of the com. 
panies use some other time schedule, 
such as every 18 months or two years. 


3. Almost all the companies re 
ported that they provide good physi- 
cal working conditions for the office 
employees. 


4. About 54 per cent of the com 
panies have a formal job evaluation 
and classification system for office em- 
ployees. Many of the survey respond: 
ents that replied negatively to this 
question indicated they have such a 
system under study or they are devel. 
oping one. 


5. About 50 per cent of the survey 
companies provide their office em- 
ployees with written management 
policies and principles. Many of the 
companies that do not put such pol 
icies in writing use other means (0 
help keep their employees informed. 


6. More than 50 per cent of the 
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DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO NOMA’S SURVEY ON UNIONIZATION 
BY TYPE OF BUSINESS AND BY REGION 
TOTAL 
NO. OF COS. 
CANADA UNITED STATES 
AND 
UNITED EAST WEST 
TYPE OF BUSINESS STATES CANADA EASTERN CENTRAL CENTRAL SOUTHERN WESTERN 
Advertising / Printing 66 8 1] 14 ll ll ll 
Publishing 27 2 8 7 6 3 
Banking 73 4 19 17 15 15 3 
Insurance 192 5 42 27 47 44 27 
Financial 66 6 7 ll 16 18 8 
Construction 35 4 4 7 4 10 6 :~, 
Educational 54 6 13 8 13 5 9 : 
Automotive 22 7 ). 8 2 3 1 
Chemical 67 9 17 12 9 12 8 
Electrical 40 5 1 10 9 3 2 
Electronics 33 3 15 5 2 4 4 
Y Food, Tobacco, Drug 130 15 37 15 16 30 17 
Z Glass Products 5 2 1 _ 2 
Machinery, Metals and 
&  Products—Heavy 48 8 4 ll 15 6 4 | 
Machinery, Metals and 
% — Products—Light 81 4 20 23 16 8 10 
Z Lumber and Paper 36 7 2 9 4 10 
2 Petroleum Products 39 8 8 4 15 1 
Plastics 4 1 1 ~ 1 = 1 
Rubber 14 2 3 5 1 1 2 
Textiles and Leather 39 5 a 4 10 9 4 
Other Manufacturing 199 25 41 39 39 33 22 
Governmental Agency 23 3 2 3 2 7 6 
Public Utility 53 6 14 8 6 15 4 
Retail Sales and Distribution 160 14 29 22 24 36 35 
Service 163 13 31 33 21 27 38 
Transportation 46 6 8 6 6 12 8 
Wholesale Sales and Distribution 181 17 32 26 26 50 30 
Other 94 8 20 20 16 17 13 
No Answer 12 -- 3 2 2 3 
All Types—Total 2002 203 409 352 348 402 288 3 
Percentages 10 20 18 18 20 14% ; 
DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES 
BY SIZE OF OFFICE AND BY REGION 
NUMBER OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
MORE TOTAL 
THAN NO BY i 
REGION 1-25 26-100 101-250 251-500 501-1,000 1,001-5,000 5,000 ANSWER REGION 
CANADA 80 62 34 14 6 3 — 4 203 
8 EASTERN 112 125 76 36 26 24 ~ 10 409 
rs EAST CENTRAL 88 106 77 34 19 15 1 12 $52 
WEST CENTRAL, 89 121 59 43 22 9 5 348 
|» SOUTHERN 148 137 55 21 18 11 1 11 402 
WESTERN 126 105 31 6 9 5 288 
TOTAL NO. 643 656 $32 154 100 67 3 47 2002 
Less than 
PERCENTAGES $2 32 17 8 5 3.3 1 23 100% 
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companies have a training program 
to help office employees perform as- 
signed tasks and to provide an oppor- 
tunity to obtain positions of higher 
skill and greater ability. However, on- 
ly 30 per cent of the survey companies 
indicated they have a training pro- 
gram for office supervisors, and only 
23 per cent, a formal promotion pol- 
icy for office employees. 


The companies whose offices are 
unionized (6 per cent of the 2,002 
survey respondents) are affiliated with 
the following unions (listed in de- 
scending order of frequency of men- 
tion): AFL-CIO Industria! Union; 
Office Employees-International Un- 
ion; United Automobile Workers of 
America; United Steel Workers Un- 
ion; Teamsters Union; and others. 

The year in which the companies 
recognized the office union varied. 
About 30 per cent recognized the 
unicn prior to 1940; 38 per cent dur- 
ing the years 1941 to 1950; 29 per cent 
during the years 1951 to 1958; and 3 
per cent after 1958. The findings thus 
show that 68 per cent of the compa- 
nies that have office unions recognized 
those unions prior to 1950. 

Half the companies listed the office 
union as a closed shop. The other 
half stated that their union was an 
.open shop. Some 57 per cent indicated 
that the office union operated as an 
independent union, while 43 per cent 
reported that the office union operated 
as a unit of a plant union. 

How often is the union contract 
negotiated? About 32 per cent of the 
companies reported that the union 
contract is negotiated annually; 32 per 
cent negotiate every two years; 28 per 
cent, every three years; 3 per cent, 
every 18 months; 2 per cent, in less 
than one year; and 3 per cent, every 
four years or more. 


Employee Attitude Toward Union 


The attitude of the office employees 
toward the union was reported favor- 
ably by 54 per cent of the companies 
that had unions. About 39 per cent 
reported that the attitude of the office 
employees toward the union was in- 
different, and 7 per cent reported a 
hostile attitude. 

One question the companies with 
unions were asked was whether the 
union had hampered or aided the op- 
erating efficiency of the office, im- 
proved management-employee rela- 
tionships, and so on. The findings 


from these questions revealed the fol- 
lowing data: 


1. About 58 per cent of the com- 
panies reported that the union had 
not improved management-employee 
relations; 20 per cent indicated that 
management-employee relations were 
improved as a result of the office 
union; 22 per cent did not have an 
opinion one way or the other. 


2. Nearly 64 per cent of the com- 
panies reported that the over-all effi- 
ciency of the office has remained the 
same and that the union has had no 
effect on the over-all efficiency. Some 
22 per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated that the over-all efficiency of the 
office has decreased since the union 
was recognized, and 14 per cent indi- 
cated that the over-all efficiency of the 
office has increased as a result of hav- 
ing an office union. 


3. About 50 per cent of the com- 
panies said that following unioniza- 
tion of their offices, the handling of 
discharges has been less satisfactory; 
43 per cent reported that the han- 
dling of discharges has remained the 
same, and 7 per cent reported the 
handling of discharges has been more 
satisfactory. 


4. More than 54 per cent of the 
respondents reported that the union 
has not altered management's flexibili- 
ty in making changes in the office 
(such as installing new equipment) ; 
36 per cent reported that the union 
has altered management’s flexibility 
in making changes in the office; while 
10 per cent reported no experience in 
this matter. 


5. Approximately 64 per cent of the 
responding companies reported that 
the union has influenced promotion 
practices in the office (for example, 
emphasis put on seniority rather than 
ability); 31 per cent indicated that 
the union had no influence on pro- 
motion practices, while 5 per cent re- 
ported no experience. 


6. Some 79 per cent of the com- 
panies reported that the union has 
caused no change in the increase or 
decrease of office employees; 18 per 
cent indicated that the union has had 
the effect of increasing the number of 
office employees, and 3 per cent re- 
ported that the union has brought 
about a decrease in the number of 
office employees. 


Over-all, the findings from the sur- 
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vey reveal that most companies are 
aware that the problém of unioniza. 
tion exists, but more apparent jg the 
fact that most companies are doi 
something about it. There seem to be 
many advantages on the side of the | 
companies to win over the clerical § 
employees. 

First of all, at present, the office 
employees appear to be loyal to 
management, based on the fact that 
83 per cent of the companies reported 
that their clerical workers are Just not 
interested in belonging to a union, 
Furthermore, it is difficult to unionize 
a small group of employees, and 64 
per cent of the companies surveyed 
have small offices (32 per cent haye 
between 1 to 26 employees; 32 
cent have 26 to 100 employees) 


Good Physical Working Conditions 


The companies are taking measures 
to do away with unfair practices ig 
the office as evidenced by the findings 
that almost all the companies provide 
good physical working conditions for 
their office employees. About half them 
companies have a training program to 
help office employees perform in pre. 
ent assignments and for promotions 
in the future. 


More than 86 per cent condutta 
salary and fringe benefit review a 
least annually; more than half havea 
a formal job evaluation and dasifijmmmm 
cation system in effect; and many of 
the remaining companies expect sucill 
a system to become effective soon o 
have one under study now. 

One question arises: Is management 
doing ‘enough for their office em 
ployees so that there will be no need 
for them to turn to a union? The find: 
ings from the survey reveal thet a 
though something is being done, itis 
possible that a more concentrated &] 
fort on the part of management would 
produce better results. For example 
only 30 per cent of the companies sina 
veyed indicated that they have in dam 
fect a training program for their offie 
supervisors. 

This percentage appears to be lov, 
especially since the supervisor in malj 
companies is the most important link 
between management and the offi 
employee. Also, the fact that only! 
per cent of the companies survejél 
have a formal written plan for hii 
dling grievances would seem to if 
cate that more improvement is net 
sary here. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Author Title Issue Abstract” 
Number 
PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, AND COSTS 
Odiorne......... Company Growth and Personnel Administration. Spring '60 1-60 
Towy-Evans...... Personnel Management Advisory Service in Gt.Britain. Spring '60 2-60 
Miller.......... Personnel Policies:Framework for Mgt. Decisions. Spring '60 3-60 
Knudson......... Enter the Personnel Generalist. Spring '60 4-60 
Odiorne......... Public Relations and Industrial Relations. Spring '60 5-60 
Gellerman....... The Company Employment Image. Spring '60 6-60 
Bambrick........ Setting of Company Objectives in Employee Relations. Summer '60 76-60 
McConkey........ Personnel Directors in a Multi-Plant Operation. Summer '60 TT-60 
Aronson......... State Personnel Administration: Agenda for 1960's. Summer '60 78-60 
Van Delden...... Task of the Personnel Administrator in the 1960's. Autumn '60 163-60 
Wilking......... What's Wrong With Today's Personnel Administration. Autumn '60 164-60 
Cozad....esee++- A City Manager Looks At Personnel. Autum '60 165-60 
Seybold......... Personnel Adm. - On the Way to the Presidency. Autum '60 166-60 
Kyle............ Personnel and the Company's Organizational Structure. Autumn '60 167-60 
Carroll......... Measuring the Work of a Personnel Department. Autumn '60 168=60 
Patin........... How To Pick a Personnel Man. Winter '60 232-60 
Young........... What Lies Ahead? Winter '60 233-60 
Coyle........... Personnel Staff Relationships. Winter '60 234-60 
Nelson..........- Personnel Ratios, 1960: An Analytical Look. Winter '60 235-60 
Browning........ 7 Research Problems in Army Personnel Management. Winter '60 236-60 
Mitzner......... Adm. of Personnel Program Is a Line Responsibility. Winter '60 237-60 
Green........... Evaluating Your Company's Staff Personnel Functions. Winter '60 23860 
Davidson........ What Gov't Top Mgt. Expects of the Personnel Dept. Winter '60 239-60 
McCrensky....... Personnel Management - Soviet Style. Winter '60 2h0om60 
EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 

Miller.......... The Business Leader. Spring '60 7-60 
Patton...2..ee.e. How to Appraise Executive Performance. Spring '60 8=60 
MM Staff........ How to Tackle Causes of Executive Failure. Spring '60 9-60 
Taylor...eeeceeee The Unsolved Riddle of Executive Success. Spring '60 10-60 
Underwood....... Executive Appraisals for Inventory and Promotion. Spring '60 11-60 
Weimer.....+.... New Methods Will Improve Business Skills. Spring '60 12-60 
Gellerman....... When the Job Outgrows the Man. Summer '60 79-60 
Brown...sseeee-. Executives Who Succeed Have ...Good Judgment. Summer '60 80-60 
McCreary........ How to Deal With Executive Deadwood. Summer '60 81-60 
Jennings........ Cause of Greatest Business Pressure. Summer '60 82-60 
Bellows......... The Challenge of Tomorrow's Executive. Summer '60 83-60 
Traxler......... An Evaluation System for Administrators. Summer '60 84-60 
Odiorne......... Is the Organization Man Obsolete? Summer '60 85-60 
Nelson.......... Mistakes of the 50's...Opportunities in the 60's. Summer '60 86-60 
Randall......... The Myth of the Production Wizard. Summer '60 87-60 
Zimmerman....... Decision Simulation for Top Management Training. Summer '60 88-60 
(Staff).......... Developing Managers for Decentralized Operations. Summer '60 89-60 
Huneryager...... An Evaluation of University Executive Programs. Sumer '60 90-60 
Norris.........+. Moral Hazards of an Executive. Autumn '60 169-60 
Jennings........ How to Build Self-Confidence. Autum '60 170-60 
Lank............ New Dimensions for Office Executives. Autum '60 171-60 
McMurry.....+.... Executive Development: Dollars Down the Drain? Autum '60 172-60 
(Staff)......... These Traits Make Capable Executives. Autum '60 173-60 
(MM Staff)...... How Firms Will Recruit New Managers. Autum '60 174-60 
McCauley........ Accent the Man in Management. Autum '60 175-60 
Kepner.....+..++-+. Developing the Decision-Makers. Autum '60 176-60 
Moore......+..e.. What Makes a Top Executive? Autum '60 177-60 
Dressner........ Nine Steps to Personal Progress. Winter '60 241-60 
Morrison........ New Yardsticks for Manager and Company Development. Winter '60 242-60 
Zager.....se++.. When Managers Manage - Development Takes Care Itself. Winter '60 243-60 
Blansfield...... Managers in Wonderland. Winter '60 244-60 
Wright ......... Individual Growth: the Basic Principles. Winter '60 245-60 
Mahoney......... Predicting Managerial Effectiveness. Winter '60 246-60 
Pearson.....+.... How to Kill a Good Executive. Winter '60 247-60 
Masterson....... Is Management Development Worth the Cost? Winter '60 248-60: 
Sullivan........ Men, Morality, and Management. Winter '60 249-60 
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Bott...e+e+es++-Supervisory Development From Within. Spring 
Stanton....-+.- Company Policies and Sup'y Attitudes Toward Supervision Spring 
Medlock....-.+- Legal Relationship of Employer and Employee. Spring 
Tandy...+eese++ Speeding Up a Supervisory Training Program. Spring 
Foa..seeceeeeee Correlates of Empathy of Workers With the Foreman. Spring 
(Staff)....++.. Leaders Are Made - Not Born. Spring 
Harbison......- Tomorrow's Demands on Supervision. Summer 
Storm........-. Training Supervisors in Budgetary Responsibilities. Summer 
Skousen...----- Motivation Controls Help Employees Set New Records. Summer 
Starrfield..... Semantics of Discipline. Summer 
Reid.....+sse.- Department Changes Ahead? Get Ready Now. Summer 
Cassels.....-e.- YOu Can Be a Better Leader. Summer 
Balinsky......- Don't Be Afraid to Criticize. Summer 
Gellerman...... The Problem Manager. Summer 
Schleusner..... Take Action to Improve Performance. Summer 
Reid...-+s+eseee. Supervision in An Automated Plant. Autum 
(Iron Age)... The Foreman: Man in the Middle. Autum 
Balma..eeeeeee- The Role of the Foreman in Modern Industry. Autumn 
Oncken......... Why Supervisory Training? Autumn 
Miner.....++.e.. Effect of a Course in Psychology on...R&D Supervisors. Autum 
Bentzen......-- Forming Effective Supervisory Development Programs. Autwm 
Turner....+s.+.... Dimensions of Foreman Performance. Winter 
Cooper...e+s++. Motivation - Who's Responsible? Winter 
Packaril.....e.-. How Budget-Conscious Are Supervisors? Winter 
Kirschner...... Selecting Foremen With Psychological Tests. Winter 
Supervisory Development. Winter 
Hinrichs....... How Subordinates Rate Their Supervisors. Winter 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


Sharp.......e..-. How to Uncover Hidden Hazards in Your "Safe" Plant. Spring 
On=the-Job Training Prevents Off-the-Job Accidents. Spring 
eeeeeees Where Horseplay Broke the Record. Spring 
MM Staff)..... How to Tackle the Costly "I've Got a Cold" Absences. Spring 
Iieber......e++. Health Hazards of the Executive. Spring 
(Staff) ....... What You Can Do To Prevent Hand Injuries. Spring 
(Staff)........ Who Runs Your Safety Program? Summer 
Slauenwhite.... A Profitable Safety Program. Summer 
Staff)........ How to Handle the Problem Drinker. Summer 
Staff)........ The Fight Continues: What Makes a Safety Program Pay? Autum 
levinson....... First Aid for Worried Workers. Autum 
Staff)........ Why Goodyear Scrapped Its Old Safety Committee Set-up. Autuwm 
Staff)........ Mental Health in Industry. Winter 
Staff)........ The Four Secrets of Safety Success. Winter 
Christian...... Safety Training: Concentrate on the New Employee. Winter 


HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, Supervision ) 


Allen......... How to Get a Man to Really Work Hard. Spring 
Glennon....... New Dimensions in Measuring Morale. Spring 
Jacobson...... Employee Attitudes Toward Technological Change. Spring 
Copps......... The Influence of Size on Employee Relations. Spring 
Habbe......... Trends in Making Employee Attitude Surveys. Spring 
Habbe......... Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practices. Spring 
Bassett....... What Else, Besides More Money? Spring 
Ellman........ How to Fire Someone. Spring 
Cox.....s..... Employee Loyalty and Morale. Spring 
Blansfield.... One Big Happy Family? Summer 
Dressner...... Key Men Need More Than Pay. Summer 
(Staff)....... How to Find Out What Your Employees Really Think. Summer 
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Odiorne........ Make Aggressiveness An Asset. 106-60 


Argyris........ Organizational Effectiveness Under Stress. Summer '60 107-60 
Jessup.....+.... When You and Your Boss Disagree. Summer '60 108-60 
(Staff)........ Latest Developments in Human Relations. Sumer '60 109-60 
Berwitz........ Beyond Motivation. Sumer '60 110-60 
Dressner....... 8 Tests Spot Initiative. Sumer '60 111-60 
Ghiselli....... Human Relations Revisited. Autum '60 187-60 
Hardin......... Computer Automation, Work Environment, Employee... Autum '60 188-60 
Rothe........+. Does Higher Pay Bring Higher Productivity? Autumn '60 189-60 
French.....-.-. White Collar Discontents: Symptoms and Solutions. Autumn '60 190-60 
Presthus....... Authority in Organizations. Autum '60 191-60 
Shea........... Put Your Employees on a Pedestal. Autumn '60 192-60 
Obrochta....... Foremen-Worker Attitude Patterns.. Autum '60 193-60 
Goodacre....... Changing on-the-job Behavior: How and Where to Start. Autum '60 194-60 
Samler......... Changes in Values: a Goal in Counseling. Autwan '60 195-60 
Shartle........ Work Patterns and Leadership Style in Administration. Winter '60 259-60 
(Staff)........ Your Rivals Can Help You. Winter '60 260-60 
Lippitt........ Organizational Climate and Individual Growth. Winter '60 261-60 
Froehiich...... Job Satisfaction and Need Satisfaction. Winter '60 262-60 
Schmidt.......+. Management of Differences. Winter '60 263-60 
Johnson........ What You Can Do About Absenteeism/ Winter '60 264-60 


RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, AND PLACEMENT 


McMurry........ How to Pick Capable Men. Spring '60 34-60 
Torpey.-+seeeeeee Conserving Our Technological Manpower. Spring '60 35-60 
Fogiel.......-.- Attracting and Keeping Engineers. Spring '60 36-60 
Hinrichs....... Technical Selection: How to Improve Your Batting Average.Spring '60 37-60 
Kellner........ Sharpen Your Interview Approach. Spring '60 38-60 
Habbe..seeeeeee College Recruitment in 1960. Spring '60 39-60 
Herron........- Business Seeks the New Professional. Spring '60 40-60 
Mandell........ How to Pick Better Front-Line Managers. Spring '60 41-60 
Gordon......+..+. The Older Worker and Hiring Practices. Spring '60 42-60 
Fleishman...... One Way to Reduce Office Turnover. Summer '60 112-60 
Crissy......+.. Sound Selection...in Building an Effective Sales Force. Summer '60 113-60 
Brenneman...... Attacking the Employee Turnover Problem. Sumer '60 114-60 
Johnson.......- A Placement Officer Looks at Company "Literature" Summer '60 115-60 
College Recruiting. Summer '60 116-60 
Northrup....... How to Recruit and Hold Technical People. Summer '60 117-60 
Dunnette....... Predicting Turnover of Female Office Employees. Sumer '60 118-60 
Scott.......... Appraisal Starts With Hiring. Summer '60 119-60 
Herzfeld....... Placed or Misplaced? Sumer '60 120-60 
McManemin...... A Practical Method of Calculating Turnover Cost. Autumn '60 196-60 
(Staff)........ Make the Most of Your Promotion. Autum '60 197-60 
Black.......... The Changing Image of Labor. Autumn '60 198-60 


Hampton........ Use of Rorschach Test in Selecting Factory Supervisors. Autwm '60 199-60 
Grandpre....... 1 Thing Wrong With Federal Service: What to Do About It. Autumn ‘60 200-60 


(Staff)........ The Older Manager: His Limitations and Assets. Autum '60 201-60 
Deland.....+... Executive Job References. Winter '60 265-60 
Petrbe......... Launching a Modernized Selection Program. Winter '60 266-60 
Mosel....2.+.+. The Scalability of Estimated Worker Requirements. Winter '60 267-60 
Landsberger.... Young Workers Speak Their Minds. Winter '60 268-60 
Megginson...... The Human Consequences of Office Automation. Winter '60 269-60 
Sweet....eeeee. Tracking Down the Professional Man. Winter '60 270-60 
(ESR Staff).... Ability is Ageless: Serving the Over-40 Worker. Winter '60 271-60 
Yuker. eeeeesene The Will to Work. Winter 160 272-60 
Spencer........ Read Between the Lines of the Job Application. Winter '60 273-60 


SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including Job Analysis and Job Evaluation) 


(Acme)....++++. How to Achieve Equitable Pay for Executives. Spring '60 43-60 
Centner........ Setting the Workweek - a Vanishing Management Right. Spring '60 44-60 
Milkey......... Job Evaluation After Fifty Years. Spring '60 45-60 
Downing........ Strategy and Tactics at the Bargaining Table. Spring '60 46-60 
Walker.....+... Attitudes of Union Leaders and Business Executives 

to Industrial Relations. Spring '60 47-60 
Shaw........... The Answer to White-Collar Unions. Spring '60 48-60 
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McConkey. 
Patton. 
(Staff). 
PULVES 
Patton. 
Rath. 
TOYTENCE 
Rothe. 
Becker 


Mullins. .ccccces 
LONG. 
(Stahl) 
MASON. 


Does a Liberal Paid-Absence Plan Encourage Absenteeism? 


A Flexible Approach tq Management Job Evaluation. 
Ability Vs. Seniority in Promotion and Layoff. 
Snares and Delusions in Office Job Evaluation. 
Payoff for Performance. 

8 Ways to Lose the Right to Manage. 

Who Approves Salary Increases? 

Why the New Trends in Pension Plans? 

Salary Administration With Perception. 

Trends in Executive Compensation. 

The Need to Re-Appraise Grievance Administration. 
Salary Administration Without Favoritism. 

The Case for Individual Incentives. 

Correcting Out-of-Line Rates of Pay. 

Salary Administration for Cost Control. 

Wage and Salary Surveys: the Occupational Approach. 
How Much Incentive in Incentive Pay? 

Trends in Bargaining on Health Benefit Plans. 


TESTS AND TESTING 


Common Sense About Psychological Tests. 

Psychological Test Differences Between Industrial 
Salesmen and Retail Salesmen. 

Readability of Written Tests. 

Selection of Creative Personnel. 

The Relation of Test Scores to Sales Criteria. 

Science and Art in Constructing Achievement Tests. 

The Supervisory Inventory. 

Putting Executives to the Test. 

Sensitivity of Employee Attitude Questionnaires. 

Predicting Success for Young Executives. 

Psychological Tests: Worthwhile in Safety Work? 

Use of Psychological Tests for Selecting Tabulating 
Machine Operators. 


Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Autum 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 


Winter 


MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


Tripician....... Profile of Performance: Guide to Management Training. 


AMMdSeN. 
SOLEM 


exo 
Spangler. 
Seashore 


(Including, Appraisal) 
In Defense of Performance Appraisal. 


Extending the Horizons of Management Counseling. 

Are Appraisals Really Necessary? 

New Light on Trait Rating. 

Performance Evaluation. 

What Should Ratings Rate? 

Appraisal Plan Feedback. 

Successful Appraisal of Executive Performance. 

Some Supervisory Problems in Appraisal Interviewing. 

Construction and Review of an Appraisal Scheme 
for Professional Staff. 

How Am I Doing? (Getting Ready for Appraisal). 

Some New Insights Into Performance Appraisal. 

Here's a Better Way to Size Up Men. 

Pitfalls in Performance Appraisal. 

Age and Achievement -- and the Technical Man. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


Summer 
Summer 
Autum 
Autumn 
Autum 
Autumn 


Performance Measures of Creative and Technical Personnel. Autum 
How to Stay on Top of Your Job. 

Predicting Performance Evaluations. 
Relationships Among Criteria of Job Performance. 
Management Evaluation and Development for Productivity. 


Autumn 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 


"60 


"60 
160 
"60 
"60 
"60 
160 
"60 
60 
"60 


"60 


60 
60 
60 
160 
160 
60 
160 
'60 
60 


'60 
'60 
'60 
"60 
'60 
"60 
60 


121-60 
122-60 
123-60 
124-60 
125-60 
126-60 
202-60 
203-60 
204-60 
205-60 
206-60 
207-60 
274-60 
275-60 
276-60 
277-60 
278-60 
279-60 


127-60 


128-60 
129-60 
130-60 
131-60 
132-60 
208-60 
209-60 
210-60 
292-60 
293-60 


294-60 


58-60 
59-60 
60-60 
61-60 
62-60 
63-60 
145-60 


- 146-60 


147-60 
148-60 


149-60 
150-60 
217-60 
218-60 
219-60 
220-60 
221-60 
222-60 
280-60 
281-60 
282-60 


"60 
60 
"60 
60 
60 
"60 
60 
"60 
"60 
'60 
"60 
60 
60 
'60 
60 
60 
'60 
Summer 
Sumer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Autumn 
Autumn Mec 
Autumn 
Winter 
Winter 


COMMUNICATION 


(Staff)......... Do These Characters Attend Your Meetings? 
Dowling......... Ideas: The Basic for Effective Communications. 
Taylor....eee... Tell Your People First. 

Lang..seeeeeeee- Help Your Employees Give You All the Facts. 
Randall......... The Myth of Communications. 

Coyle........... Setting Up Effective Communication and Grievance 


Escher 
Winston. 
Higham. 
DePhillips...... 
Farrell. 
Kirchner 
Merrihue..cccoce 
Cohen. 


Butler. 
Randall. 


(See also: Executives - Development; 


Pettit. cccccccce 
Van Riper... 
Miller..ccccccce 
Bellows. 
Kirkpatrick..... 
Kirkpatrick..... 


Kirkpatrick......Techniques for Evaluating Training Programs: Part 4 


Hoberman. 
Bogard. 
Buchanan. .cccece 
Maier. ccccccccce 
Livingston...... 
Zimmerman..ceces 
Fisher 
Lippitt. .cccccece 
Mahoney. 
Randall. 
Mitchelson...... 
JONNSONs 


Procedure Systems. 
Ways to Stimulate Suggestions. 
Misconceptions in Conference Leadership. 
Which Communications Methods Are "Best" For Your Company 
Take the Fog Out of Your Writing. 
A Cause of Communications Failure. 
Do These Characters Attend Your Meetings? 
Top Brass -- Employees Like Hearing From Them. 
Stop Misusing Your Management Meetings. 
Do You Know How to Give an Order? 
Can Colleges Train Tech Writers? 
How to Plan an Effective Sales Meeting. 
Creative Thinking - Where Are We Going? 
You Can Make the Boss Listen. 
Communicating the Findings of Psychological Research. 
How You Activate the Quiet Man in the Conference. 
Words Can Block Success. 
Using Trained "Developmental" Discussion Leaders. 
Understanding Improves Communications. 
When the Boss Interviews. 
The What, Why, How of Communication. 
Is Brainstorming Really Effective? 
The Supervisor Speaks for Management. 
Effect of Group Cohesiveness and Training Upon 
Creative Thinking. 
You Can't Tell Anyone Anything. 
A Study of Communication. ure 
The ABC's of Conference Planning. + 
The Silent: Language in Overseas Business. \, 
The Myth of the Management Committee. * 
Suggestion Systems: Millstone or Milestone? 
Interviewing Techniques in Conference Leadershipy 


TRAINING 


Mid-Management Does the Training. 

Some Approaches to Education for Public ne 
When the Coach Can't Coach, 

The Management of Learning:Theory, Practice, Economy. 
A Delegate Looks at Bethel. 

Techniques for Evaluating Training Programs. * 

The Organization Man -- as Student. fe 
Techniques for Evaluating Training Programs; Part 3 


It Takes Know-How to be a Manager. 

Two Training Successes and One Failure. 

Union and Management Trainees - a Comparative Study. 
The Function of Training in an Organization. 

Human Relations Training as Manifested in an Interview. 
New Horizons for Training Directors. 

Decision Simulation for Top Management Training. 

A Development Program for Personnel Technicians. 

Is Training a Profession? 

Job Opportunities and Status of Training Personnel. 

An Experimental Evaluation of Management Development. 
Evaluation: a Training Dilemma. 

Gaining Acceptance for Training... 

Let's Get Management Development Back on the Track. 
Evaluation of University Executive Programs. 


-continued- 
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Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


- Spring 


Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Autum 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autum 
Winter 


Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 


Supervisars - Development) 


Spring 
Spring 


‘Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


"60 
"60 
"60 
'60 


"60 
"60 
"60 
'60 
60 
"60 
60 
"60 
"60 
60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 


"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
'60 
"60 
160 


60 


49-60 
50-60 
51-60 
52-60 
53-60 


54-60 

55-60 

56-60 

57-60 
133-60 
134-60 
135-60 
136-60 
137-60 
138-60 
139-60 
140-60 
141-60 
142-60 
143-60 
144-60 
211-60 
212-60 
213-60 
214-60 
215-60 
216-60 
283-60 


284-60 
285-60 
286-60 
287-60 
288-60 
289-60 
290-60 
291-60 


|| 64-60 
60 65-60 
'60 66-60 
: "60 67-60 
68-60 
: '60 69-60 
69-70-60 
71-60 
74-60 
"60 75-60 
"60 151-60 
'60 152-60 
"60. 153-60 
"60 ,154-60 
"60 155-60 
| "60 156-60 
7 '60 157-60 
158-60 
'60 159-60 
"60 160-60 
'60 161-60 
160 162-60 


King..seeeseeee TWO Unmet Expectancies in Management Training Programs. 


Get More From Your Training. 
Kreder....-.+-- Training at Metropolitan Life. 
Strathern...-.. The Professional Attitude for Trainers. 
Gardner......-- Mr. Training Director -- His Job. 


Stewart. 
Gwank. 
BLOWN. 
CassteVenS 


Smyth. 


Gaudet. ..ccccce 
Brookshire. 
Vincent. .ccccce 
Bakke 
Amer .Mgt.Ass'n. 
JOHNSON. 
Merrill... 
Fenn. 
Gulley. 
Amer .Mgt.Ass'n. 
Galenson....ee- 
Jennings 
Stryker. 
Gellerman...... 
OUI 
Heckmann....ee. 
os 
Livingston..... 
Schutte 
Anderson...cee. 
McGregor. 
Amer .Mgt.Ass'n. 


MSS 


How to Do it Now. 

In-Basket Business Game: Management Simulation. 
Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Conference. 
Training Implications of Automation. 

A Frame of Reference for Development. 

Training Supervisors in Labor Relations. 
Do-It-Yourself Business Games. 

The Value of Role-Playing in Training Schemes. 
The Orientation Program. 

Does Your Organization Have a Philosophy of Training. 
The Lecture - Making It More Effective. 
Coaching and Counseling in Middle Management. 
The Crisis in Management Development. 


s 


Financial Incentives for Management. 

Leadership, Psychology, and Organizational Behavior. 
Labor Turnover: Calculation and Cost. 

Cooperation and Conflict in Industry. 

Staff Personnel Administration in Public Schools. 
Do They Understand You? 

Absenteeism. 

New Foundations for Industrial Sociology. 

Toward Understanding Human Personalities. 


Social Science Research on Business:Product and Potential. 


Inside a Sensitivity Training Group. 
Industrial Man. 

A Norwegian Contribution to Management Development. 
Management's Right to Manage. 

Industrial Relations Here and Now. 
Personnel and Industrial Relations. 
Classics in Management. 

Business Responsibility in Action. 
Understanding Organizational Behavior. 
Automation and the Worker. 

Employment Relations Research. 

Discussion, Conference, and Group Process. 
Organizing for International Operations. 
Labor and Trade Unionism. 

Employee Discipline. 

An Anatomy of Leadership. 

Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict. 
The Men From the Boys. 


Controlling Welfare Costs; and, Fringe Benefits Survey. 


Organizing Your Job in Management. 

People, Problems, and Profits. 

How Arbitration Works. 

Human Relations in Management. 

High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries. 
The Great Organizers. 

The Manager's Job. 

Personnel: the Human Problems of Management. 
Communication in Business and Industry. 
Management Practices. 

Managerial Skills for Supervisors. 

The Human Side of Enterprise. 

Test Construction. 

Meeting the Productivity Challenge. 
McMurry's Management Clinic. 

How to Be a More Creative Executive. 


Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autum 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autum 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 
Winter 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Awtumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 
Autumn 


"60 
'60 
"60 
60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
60 
*60 
"60 
"60 


"60 
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"60 
"60 
"60 
160 
"60 
160 
160 
60 
"60 
"60 
760 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
160 
160 
"60 
160 
60 
"60 
160 
60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
"60 
160 
"60 
'60 
"60 


223-60 
224-60 
225-60 
226-60 
227-60 
228-60 
229-60 
230-60 
231-60 
295-60 
296-60 
297-60 
298-60 
299-60 
300-60 
301-60 
302-60 
303-60 


B-60-1 

B-60-2 

B-60-3 

B-60-4 

B-60-5 

B-60-6 

B-60-7 

B-60=8 

B-60-9 

B-60-10 
B-60-11 
B-60-12 
B-60-13 
B-60-14 
B-60-15 
B-60-16 
B-60-17 
B-60-18 
B-60-19 
B-60-20 
B-60-21 
B-60-22 
B-60-23 
Be60-24 
B-60-25 
B-60-26 
B-60-27 
B-60-28 
B-60-29 
B-60-30 
B-60-31 
B-60-32 
B-60=33 
B-60-34 
B-60-35 
B-60-36 
B-60-37 
B-60-38 
B-60-39 
B-60-40 
B-60-41 
B-60-42 
B-60-43 
B-60-44 
B-60-45 
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Spates........ Human Values Where People Work. Winter '60 B-60-46 
DePhillips.... Management of Training Programs. Winter '60 B-60-)) 

Terry......... Principles of Management. Winter '60 B-60-48 
Rowland....... Managerial Performance Standards. Winter '60 B-60-k9 
Cartwright.... Group Dynamics. Winter '60 B-60-50 
Dartnell Co. . How 900 Companies Get Mgt. Information to Employees. Winter '60 B-60-51 
Purcell....... Blue Collar Man. Winter '60 B-60-52 
Cooper........ How to Commmicate Policies and Instructions. Winter '60 B-60-53 
Morell........ Managerial Decision Making. Winter '60 B-60-54 
Berlo......... The Process of Communication. Winter '60 B-60-55 
Jucius........ Elements of Managerial Action. Winter '60 B-60-56 
Pfiffmer...... Administrative Organization. Winter '60 B-60-57 
Brown.....ese+. Effective Work Management. Winter '60 B-60-58 
Kerr...seeeeee- Lndustrialism and Industrial Man. Winter '60 B-60-59 


BNA .....-- Controlling Absenteeism; and, Finding and Training 
Potential Executives. 


SELECTED FEATURE ARTICLES 


"Company Growth and Personnel Administration” ...ssccsccccceceeess Spring 1960 issue 


Training a Profession?" Summer 1960 issue 
"What's Wrong With Today's Personnel Administration?" ............ Autumm 1960 issue 


"An Organizational Problem: Subordinate-Superior Relations" ..... Winter 1960 issue 


EXHIBITS 


How to Motivate Your Salesmen. ee eee Spring '60 issue. Page 43. 


Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practicese....sseseeeeee Spring '60 issue. Pages 44-50. 


How To Make the Company Cafeteria Pay Off. ..ecccceccceees Summer '60 issue. Pages 45-48 


Are You An Office Politician? ..ccccccccccccccccccccccceee Summer '60 issue. Page 49 


Evaluating the Effectiveness of a Personnel Program. ..... Autumn '60 issue. Pages 39-42 
(Selected Bibliography of References) 


Unionization in the Office: aN OM A Survey. eececeseee Winter '60 issue. Pages 37-40 
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